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VISITS OF{THE DEAD TO THE LIVING: 
PRINCE FRANCESCO CARACCIOLO, 


The very interesting account of the appearance 
of the body of Caraccioli given by FG. | (ante, 
p- 323) brought to my recollection a vivid descrip- 
— of he. same circumstance which was given 

» me twenty-seven years ago by my respected 
friend the late Lord Northwick, 
peonalty acquainted with Lord Nelson and Lady 

milton, but;was on the spot when the events oc- 
curred. As soon as Lord Northwick had imparted 
the circumstances to me, and before going to bed, 
I jotted down the leading points in the roughest 
manner in my note-book, fully intending to amplify 
them afterwards. This, alas! with my numerous 
avocations, I never found time to do. Neverthe- 
less, the records which I made breathe of the 
= of the moment, and I herewith transcribe 
them “with all faults,” exactly as they stand in 
my book. 

Nov. 11, 1856,{ Lord Northwick told me, at Thirlestaine 
House, after dinner, that he was the first Englishman in 
Europe who received intelligence of the victory of the 
Nile, and that he had learnt it from Nelson himeelf. 

The Téméraire was stranded in the bay of Palermo, 
and Lord Northwick, at that time resident there, was 
called out of his bed at three o'clock in the morning to 
receive the admiral, From his own lips he received the 
account of Nelson's great achievement. 


Nelson used to drive ubout Naples with Lady Hamil- 
ton on his Jeft hand. Lady Hamilton and Mrs. Billington 
often sang duets at Northwick in after times, and Lady 
Hamilton went through her attitudes there within a very 
few months of her death. Sir William Hamilton was a 
very great friend to Lord Northwick, and instructed bim 
in a knowledge of Greek art. His first taste for coins 
was developed in the temple of Segeste or Girgenti. Sir 
Robert Ainslie bought a bag of brass coins, and sold them 
to him after dinner for 8/. Lord Northwick and Payne 
Knight shared the collection of Prince Torremuzza be- 
tween them. 

He has for twenty years been the father of tho 
Dilettanti Society, and Morritt was so before him. 
Lord Aberdeen stands next in seniority. At this society 
each member pays a guinea annually, by way of fine for 
face-money, till he contributes his own portrait to the 
collection. 

Lord Northwick employed Del Frate, a pupil of 
Canova, to draw his coins, with a view to publication. 
He produced for our inspection one drawing done by 
Camuccini, when a very young man, from the head of 
Arethusa on the famous Syracusan medallion. Lord 
Northwick showed to Mrs. Jameson and myself his own 
manuscript catalogue of his coins, prepared entirely with 
his own pen. Lord Northwick told me that he never was 
at a university, but went firat to a school at Hackney, and 
had been sent abroad at the age of fifteen, He was ac- 
quainted with Seroux D’Agincourt in Rome. 

Lord Northwick had an apartment fitted up in the 
palace of Queen Joanna at Naples, and spent a summer 
there. Sir William Hamilton used to call for Lord 
Northwick at the Gran Bretagne, 

Nov. 12. Lord Northwick gave me an account of his 
visits to Nelson at the period of Caraccioli’s trial. Ho 
was then on board the Vanguard, and ordered to with- 
draw, with all strangers, from the room during the deli- 
beration on the sentence. He dined with the officers 
that day at five o’clock, and Nelson, who had been very 
sulky all day, was not present. A gun fired, and Lady 
Hamilton exclaimed, “Thank God! That seals the 
doom of a traitor!” On rushing to the window, they 
saw Caraccioli suspended at the head of the vessel. The 
body, in full regimentals, was thrown into the sea. The 
King of Naples was so hurt and deeply offended that he 
refused to fulfil a promise which he had made, or rather 
volunteered, to visit Nelson in his ship. Nelson and Sir 
William Hamilton went ashore to Procida to make a 
logies to him. Lady Hamilton engaged a boat with 
musicians, and lured him on board. e king remained 
there. About ten days after the execution of Caraccioli 
the king, still on board the Vanguard, woke early, and 
at three o'clock, in summer weather, began to wash 
himeelf at the window of the vessel, with the sea close 
under it, Whilst washing, after plunging his head into 
cold water, he saw the body of Caraccioli floating in the 
sea beneath the window. The king shrieked out, and 
rushed, with nothing but his shirt on, to Sir William 
Hamilton’s cabin, shouting, “‘ Moo-sieur Hamilton ” (thus 
pronouncing it), “ Moo-sieur Hamilton, venite qui. Ho 
veduto Caraccioli, ho veduto Caraccioli !” and dragged him 
to see the spectacle, Sir William, with much presence of 
mind, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, é ver! Povero Caraccioli, era un 
rebel, ma un buon Cristiano, é venuto, Maestd, doman- 
darvi un Christian burial. Calm yourself, sire, I will see it 
done.” Heavy leaden weights had been attached to the 
body, and had become entangled in the nets of some fisher- 
men, who cut off the weights for the sake of the metal and 
their own use, together with the golden epaulettes of the 
regimentals. It was this that freed the body and en- 
abled it to float and present this singular a 
The body was now put into a hammock, and sent asm 
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with a priest, to be buried at Castelamare. The body | 
was afterwards brought nearer to Naples, and buried in | 


the church of Santa Lucia, the peculiar quarter of the 
lazzaroni. It was finally, in 1848, again exhumed, and 
consigned tg one of the public lime-pits.—G. S., Wednes- 
day evening, Thirlestaine House, Nov. 12, 1856, 

ood Northwick, at the age of eighteen, was well 
acquainted with Gibbon, and visited him at Lausanne. 
The historian’s chief delight was to play blind man’s buff, 
and to invite friends to a “ gouter”’ and to see the arbour 
in which he completed his history and had an inscription 
placed over it. 

Georce Scuarr. 

F. G.’s account (ante, p. 323) is interesting, but 
it can hardly be treated as evidence, because the 
nobleman who gave it in 1871 could scarcely 
speak from personal knowledge of what took place 
in 1799, but must have remembered what he heard 
in childhood; the statement must therefore be 
received with caution where it differs from the 
accounts given by those who were present at the 
time. 

The Foudroyant was at anchor in the bay of 
Naples on the night of June 28, 1799, and the 
rebellion was practically at an end. Early on the 
morning of the 29th Prince Caracciolo, one of the 
leaders, was brought in a boat to the Foudroyant, 
a captive, wretchedly attired, and with his hands 
bound behind him. Capt. Hardy received him, 
ordered him to be unbound, and gave him in 
charge to Lieut. Parkinson. He was placed in a 
cabin as a prisoner, and with two sentinels to 
guard him. Nelson immediately drew up the 
order to Count Thurn to assemble a court-martial, 
to consist of himself as president, and five other 
Sicilian senior officers. The court met on board 
the Foudroyant at ten o'clock, the trial was over 
at twelve, and the prisoner withdrawn. Sentence 
was soon after pronounced, and an order for his 
execution the same day at five o'clock, on board 
Count Thurn’s frigate, La Minerva, was signed by 
Nelson. It can hardly be doubted that when the 
court was cleared for judgment Caracciolo was 
removed to his cabin and strictly guarded, 
that the decision was communicated to him by 
Lieut. Parkinson, and that as soon as it was so 
communicated to him he implored Lieut. Parkin- 
son to go to Nelson and try to influence him, as an 
old friend, to obtain for him a new trial, a com- 
mutation of sentence, or at least a less dishonour- 
able mode of execution than the halter. All this 
failed. We know that Nelson said at last, with 
much emotion, “I cannot interfere”; that a little 
before five o’clock the prisoner was removed to 
Thurn’s frigate, La Minerva; and that he was 
there hanged at five o'clock, in accordance with 
the order given. That whilst waiting for the 
verdict he was, as now suggested, giving a lecture 
on rigging to some young men is, I think, clearly 
addition. That he put “the letter” aside and 
went on with his lecture is wholly improbable. 
Jf he could have done so, and did, it would have 


been no evidence of bravery, but merely of 
a bravado, I think he was wholly above 
this. 

The other question raised is, When and wheré 
did the floating body appear to the king? It must 
be remembered that the king was at Palermo on 
the day of the trial and execution. It was not till 
July 10 that he returned to Naples in his own ship, 
the Sirano, attended by H.B.M.’s ship Seahorse, 
and took up his abode the following day, July 11, 
at 4 A.m., on Nelson’s ship the Foudroyant, which 
he made his headquarters for some time. It was 
on the third day after this, that is, on Sunday, 
July 14, that the king saw, to his horror, the up- 
right floating body of his former admiral, breast 
high out of water, apparently drifting towards him, 
with a pale face, open eyes, and tangled hair. On 
this day the king was living on Nelson’s ship, and 
Nelson, to please his royal guest, took a short 
cruise every afternoon. It is said that a fisherman 
had reported to the officers of the Foudroyant th.st 
Caracciolo’s .body had risen and was floating to- 
wards the shore. This is not very important, 
Anyhow, the king went out to sea, most autho- 
rities say on board the Foudroyant, and probably 
it was so, for there seems no reason why he should 
leave Nelson’s ship on that afternoon and put out 
to sea “on a Sicilian ship of war.” All evidence 
tends to show that he was on board the Foudroyant. 
It was Capt. Hardy who first recognized the float- 
ing body, and it was he who weighed the double- 
headed shot which the sailors who took the corpse 
to shore brought back to him, and which, as he 
told General Colletta, weighed fifty-two pounds 
(Storia di Napoli, i. 418). See also Clarke and 
M‘Arthur’s Life of Nelson, 1809, ii. 189, and Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s Dispatches and Letters of Nelson, 
1845, iii, 398, 407, and Appendix, 477. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


SEAL=—SIGILLUM:;: SIGN=SIGNUM.,. 

Philological students are much indebted to 
Prof. Skeat for the light he has thrown upon 
English etymology, and for the skill with which 
he has disposed of many of the delusive guesses 
which formerly passed current; of which the 
Diversions of Purley farnish a memorable 
example. The subject, so far from being ex- 
hausted, is only in its first stage of inquiry. The 
professor, with a candour which does him credit, 
expresses himself as anxious for illustrations from 
any quarter, and is ready at once to abandoa 
any conclusion which further investigation may 
show to be untenable. 

The words placed at the head of this article are 
a case in point. They are interesting in their 
etymology, their history, and mutual relations. 
I venture to suggest that further inquiry may lead 
to a modification of tho derivation given in the 
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Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 
Seal is there stated to be derived from Old French 
seel, which is in its turn derived from Lat. sigil/wm, 
a seal or mark, lit. a little sign, allied to signum, 
a sign or mark. A.-S. sigl, an ornament, is 
directly from Lat. sigillum; so also Ger. siegel, 
Goth. siglio, &e. Sign, it is said, is derived from 
Lat. signum through the French ; origin uncer- 
tain "These explanations appear to me unsatis- 
factory, confounding together words of entirely 
different origin, which, although they have ap- 
proximated in modern times, had originally dis- 
tinct meanings. 

Let us first take sign—signum. Fick* connects 
sign-um with Ger. zeich-en and with Goth. taikn, 
also with Gr. dex, Lat. dic-o, Sansk. dis’, to point 
out, indicate, 

Gabelentz and Loebet connect Goth. taikn, 
tethan with Ger. zeichen, Lat. sign-um, Lat. dic-o, 
Gr, deixvupr. There can be little doubt that Lat. 
dec-em, Gr. Sexa, Ger. zehn, Goth. taihund, Eng. 
ten are from the same root, and primarily served 
to mark or indicate a certain point in counting. 
Oar word score for twenty originally meant a 
mark or notch ; so also tally for a specific number, 
from failler to cut. Lat. sign-o to indicate, thence 
to stamp, to coin, to impress witha seal. “ Accepi 
& te signatum libellam” (Cicero to Atticus). 
“ Pecunia, signata Illyriorum signo” (Livy). Be- 
sides its general meaning, signum had a special 
application to a military standard, and sometimes 
to a watchword or signal. 

In the monastic ages, after the recorded sign to 
the emperor Constantine, “In hoc signo vinces,” 
signum took a new departure, and was especially 
applied to the sign of the cross, Lactantius 
records, “ Commonitus est in quiete Constantinus, 
ut Coeleste signum Dei notaret in Scutis.” Again, 
“ Tmposuerunt frontibus suis immortale signum.” 
It was also called “ Signum Christi,” « g., “ signwm 
salvatoris Domini nostri Jesu Christi in fronte 
tua pono.” “ Signaculum Christi super plagam 
faciens.” Sign-are also meant “signum crucis 
digitis ac manu affingere.” Hence arose the 
“ signature” by marking a cross, when the parties 
could not write, and the cross which Catholic 
ecclesiastics usually prefix to their names in sign- 


ing. 

In a deed of security of the time of Justinian, 
given by Ducange, we read, “Hanc plenariam 
securitatem scribendam dictavi, in qua pro igno- 
rantia literarum subter signum feci.” This sign 
or cross was not intended to represent the cross of 
wood, but the Greek letter X, being the initial of 
the name of Christ. Otfrid, or his commentator 
(ainth century), says, “Credibile est primos 
christianos non ligno Christi, sed nomine Christi, 


* Indogermanischen Sprachen, ii, 261; iii. 114. 
t Glossarium der Gothischen Sprache, sub voc. 


cujus prima litera X crucem refert, frontem sig- 
nasse,” 
Hence also orignated the Teutonic segn-en, to 
bless ; segen, a blessing. Thus Otfrid :— 

“ Nu sculen wir unsih rigilon 

Mit thes kruzes segonon.” 

“ Now should we protect ourselves with the sign 
of the cross.” The Anglo-Saxons called the 
labarum, or standard decorated with the sign of 
the cross, segen. 

The use of sign and its derivatives in English 
in their original Latin sense, comes to us from 
Fr. signe, and is of comparatively late introduc- 
tion. Littré can find no traces of its occurrence 
previous to the thirteenth century. In English it 
cannot be traced beyond the time of Chaucer, 
except in a passage of Piers Plowman, of which 
the meaning is doubtfal. 

So much for sign. Let us now see what is the 
history of seal=sigillum. Prof. Skeat says “Sigil- 
lum is the diminutive of signum.” This can 
hardly be, since the natural diminutive signacu- 
lum has existed, both in classical and medieval 
Latin, from the earliest period. Compare habitatio, 
habitaculum ; currus, curriculum, &c. 

Whilst sign and its derivatives are of late in- 
troduction, the word sigel, sigl is found, with slight 
variations, over a very extensive range of languages. 
The Hebrew shekel, both as a coin and weight, 
was cognate, if not identical, with Persian cryAos, 
which is mentioned by Xenophon in his Anahasis. 
The Lat. sigil-lum is the same radical with the 
case ending added. It is found in every Teutonic 
language from time immemorial. A.-S. sigl, sigel ; 
Goth. sigljo; O.H.G. sigil; Old Norse segel ; 
Icelandic sigl-i; Holl. segel, &c. In all of these 
the primary -signification is ‘‘ bulla, monile, fibula, 
inaures,” ornaments, jewels, and charms, Lat. 
sigilla signified- little images -or ornaments. 
“ Apposuit patellam, in qua sigilla erant egregia” 
(Cic. In Verrem). Wachter* (sub voc. “ Sigel”) 
has the following remarks: “ Vulgo ducitur 4 Lat. 
sigillum, Latina 4 signo, ceu parvum signum. 
Nihil hac via brevius aut expeditius. Obstat tamen 
Vox Dorica ciyAa, ‘inaures, qae non videtur 
esse Latina, et vox Hesychii ovyaAwpa, quam ille 
Scythicam facit. Hinc Casaubonus existimat vocem 
sigel pur? Germanicam vel Saxonicam esse, et 
Greecis traditam a Scythis,” &c. . 

The same idea is expressed by Francis Junias 
in his notes on the paraphrase of Willeramus 
(eleventh century); see also Graff,t vi. 144, and 
Grimm,} ii. 111, 112, where he derives sigil from 
the sun and monile from the moon. In Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History (lib. ii. ch. xxiii.) we read 
that Hilda’s mother, when mourning for the loss of 


* Glossarium Germanicum. 
t Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, 
I Deutsche Grammatik, 
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her husband, dreamt that she found under her 
garments a precious treasure, “ under hire hragele 

Iden sigele swythe dearworthe,” the emblem of 

illustrious daughter. 

Sigel in the course of time naturally drifted into 
seal in its modern acceptation. The gems and 

worn by great persons were employed to 
authenticate transactions, sometimes by delivery, 
and at other times by impressions on wax. Thus 
sigillare meant “literis sigillo munitis rem con- 
firmare.” 

The use of the seal was unknown in England 
before the Conquest. In the Burton annals it is 
recorded, in ion to a deed of gift by King 
Ethelred, “Quaia nondum utebantur sigillis in 
Anglia, fecit donum suum iis confirmari subscrip- 
tionibus prout in Charta continetur.” It is clear, 
therefore, that sigil in A.-S. could not mean a seal 

the modern sense, as such an implement did 
ployed no doubt 

Oar seal as at present employed no dou 
comes to us through the old French seel, of which 
sceau is shown by Littré to be a corruption; but 
seel it is admitted on all hands is identical with 
sigel, of which it is an adaptation. 

I have endeavoured above to show that sigillum 
and signum are from separate and distinct roots, 
with different primitive meanings (although cir- 
cumstances in modern times have led them to 
coalesce and amalgamate), and that sige! in nearly 
all the European languages long preceded signum. 

The history of words is the history of ideas, 
manners, and modes of life, and is calculated to 
throw great light on the course of human affairs. 
There are fow studies more fascinating when 
pursued in the spirit of candid inquiry. 


Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


A Propnecy: Napoteon Buownararte ?—I 
have in my hands a very curious and scarce little 
tome, entitled :— 

“La Samaritaine, avec ses Prédictions pour I’ Année 
1787. AMM. Les Parisiens. Au Chateau de la Sama- 
ritaine, et se trouve & Paris, Hétel de Mesgrigny, Rue 
des Poitevins, et chez les Marchands des Nouveautés, 
1787." 12mo, pp. 140. 


In it I find the following strange passage :— 

“Tl existoit dans un coin du monde, sans fortune, sans 
ayeux, un Personnage qui, par ses talens extraordinaires 
fera le plus grand bruit, et qui, aprés avoir occupé les 
premiéres places d'un superbe Empire, finira ses jours 
en exil, et ce sera l'effet d'une cabale puissante qui le 
perdra. Mais sa grandeur passera dans I’ Histoire, et sea 
ennemis y paroitront si petits, qu'on les prendra pour des 
Pigmées,”—P, 54. 

Now, at the epoch at which this prediction was 
uttered, there was at Paris, in the Military School, 
& young man named Napoleon Buonaparte. In 
the course of that very year, 1787, he was appointed 


to a lientenancy, “en second,” in the artillery | 


regiment of La Fére. His birthplace was Corsica, 
which might be termed, not inappropriately, “ un 
coin du monde”; and he had neither fortune nor 
ancestry to make a boast of. It will not be denied 
that he later on made sufficient noise in the world 
to verify the prediction, or that he attained the 
highest places, becoming General, First Consul, 
and Emperor in a superb empire, as France, of all 
the countries of the world, would at that time be 
pronounced to be. It is so generally believed that 
he died in exile at St. Helena, that I shall not 
trouble myself to adduce historical proof of the 
assertion, or that he was destroyed by the efforts of 
a powerful alliance. Finally, it cannot be denied 
that his greatness has now become a matter of 
history, and that the enemies he encountered in 
his career are dwarfs in comparison with him. 

This prophecy, be it remarked, was specially 
addressed to the inhabitants of Paris, in whose 
midst the military student was then living. 
Ninety-nine people out of a hundred to whom it 
may be shown will at once exclaim that it refers 
to Napoleon. Cela saute aux yeux; but the pro- 
phecy becomes all the more remarkable if it can 

shown that it applies with greater force and 
closeness of detail to any other individual. What 
would have been said about it if it had occurred 
in the rhapsodic delirations of Swedenborg ? 

But, after all, was there ever such a person as 
Buonaparte? I have before me a French treatise 
which labours to show “comme quoi il n’a jamais 
existé”; that the name Napoleon is a corruption 
of Apollo, and indicates the Sun; and that his 
twelve marshals are merely figurative of the twelve 
hours of the day. And i need not allude to the 
Historic Doubts of our own Archbishop Whately, 
where it is demonstrated with such cogency of 
logic that the redoubtable hero is a purely mythical 
personage, Wituiam Bares, B.A, 

Birmingham. 


_ Arcutsnor Tittorson’s Baprism.—Watson, 
in his History of Halifax, p. 517, says :— 

“Tt is very remarkable that Wright, in his History of 
Halifax, p. 154, speaking of the dispute relating to the 
Archbishop's being baptized in the church, sais, ‘ I my- 
self have twenty times looked at his name in the Re- 
gister, and to the best of my remembrance, there were 
four others christened the same day with him, whose 
names were all wrote down in the same hand, and same 
ink, without the least interlineation.’ Such an informs- 
tion as this, one would think, might be depended upon 
as exact; and yet when I searched the same Register, I 
found his name to be the last of seven, who were bap- 
tised together, and entered in these words, ‘ Bapt. 
Oct. 3, 1630, John Robert Tilletson, Sourb.’” 

In p. 389 Watson says :— 

“Tn the Chancel, in letters of gold, on a tablet, with 
the arms of the Archiepiscopal See of Canterbury im- 
paled with his own; ‘Johan'es Tillotson—Archie'pus 
Cantuar’. | Natus Souerbiw | Renatus Halyfaxiz | 3'° 
1630. | Denatnus Lambethe | 22° Noye'bris, 4.P, 
1694. | AStatis suge 65.” 
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This is the exact copy, not quite as Watson gives 
it. The wooden tablet is 6 ft. 94 in. long by 
3 ft. 6 in. broad. 

Now Wright, Watson, and the author of the 
tablet, strange to say, are all wrong, through not 
noticing the way in which the baptisms all through 
this volume are entered; and I expect to find 
many copies of the register are wrong through 
this neglect. The pages are divided into three 
columns, headed “ Baptizati,” ‘* Nupti,” ‘“‘Se- 
pulti.” At the bottom of one page we have for 
the baptisms this entry :— 

Octob. 


Tn the next page we have— 
Octob,. 


—A 
Robert Tilletson Sourb. 
—D 
—E 

F 
Observe that the baptisms are entered in batches, 
each separated from the other by a long dash ; a 
short dash is put over against every name, except 
(I don’t know why) the last quoted. The date is 
put about the middle, not over against any one, 
so that the archbishop’s baptism is entered 
second of those on October 10, not the seventh of 
October 3, according to Watson. 

I have never met with natus, renatus, de- 
natus bat once, viz., on Sir John Suckling’s 
monument, quoted in Lloyd. Are any other in- 
stances known ? Tuomas Cox, M.A. 


Uscoxscious Cerepration.—The phenomena 
of unconscious cerebration are accurately enu- 
merated by Dr. Carpenter. The two following 
instances are mentioned by Celius Rhodiginus, 
circa A.D. 1450-1525, and seem to be early 
illustrations of the theory. He says of Galen :— 

“Galenus summus Medicine auctor prodit monu- 
mentis, quum circa diaphragma causatio esset inorta, per 
quietem sibi oblatam speciem qua commoneret libera- 
tum iri, si sanguinem mitteret ex vena que inter polli- 
cem visitur atque indicem; fecisse quod precipiebatur, 
ac mox sanitati restitutum.” 

And then he goes on to say of himself:— 


Tpse sum memor quum agerem zetatis annum secun- 
dum et vicesimum, et Antonio Boldu, nobili Veneto, 
tunc in patria mea preturam gerenti, Plinium inter- 
pretarer,...... forte in eum incidisse locum qui legitur in 
septimo de iis qui plus justo crescunt, vocanturque a 
Greecis ectrapeli: torquebat amplius verbum id. Sciebam 
me legiasse de eo aliqua, verum nec auctor nec locus satis 
suppetebant. Proinde veritus imperitiz notam, sstuanti 
fnimo commodum me quieti tradideram. Mox ratio- 


10 


cinans mecum librum videbar agnoscere, immo etiam 
locum et phyllurz partem, ubi id foretexscriptum. Ex- 
citatus denique cepi oblata per somnum repetere. Illu- 
sionem putavi, Sed quum inscitia furmido infestaret 
amplius, ne quid intentatum relinquerem, librum arripui : 
sicuti sompiaveram, ita comperi.”—Czlius Rhodiginus, 
Lectiones Antiqua, |. xxv. c, 19, p, 1032, A. B., Basil., 
Froben., 
Galen says that he had two dreams in reference to 
the above case: dvoiv dvepdtwv évapyas 
yevopévav érdpopev 
(Galen, Comm. II. in “ Hippocr. de Humor.,” 
Medd. Gree. Opp., vol. xvi. p. 222, Lips., 1829). 
Ep. MARsHALL, 


“ Hamuer,” IV. vii. 10.~— 
 O, for two special reasons ; 
Which may to you, perhaps, seem much unsinew'd, 
But yet to me they are strong.” 
The quartos read unsinnow’d; folios 1 and 2 
practically the same, wnsinnowed, I conjecture 
from this that Shakespeare wrote not unsinewed, 
but unwinnowed. The reading wnsinewed was no 
doubt suggested by the antithesis to strong in the 
following line. Compare V. ii. 182, “a kind of 
yesty collection, which carries them through the 
most fond and winnowed opinions,” Here I think 
the conjecture of Mason strongly recommends it- 
self, “sound and winnowed.” I am much in- 
clined to look upon winnowed as right, and in 
favourable contrast to “yesty collection.” Sound 
might easily become fond if we suppose the s to 
have been written long, and the usual abbrevia- 
tion for n to have been either forgotten by the 
wie or unnoticed by the printer. D.C. T. 
ton, 


Paicte.—This word for cowslip is very well 
known in the Eastern Counties. The etymology 
has often been “wanted.” I think it is a corrup- 
tion of F. paille, straw, and may have meant 
“straw-coloured.” In support of this guess I 
observe that Cotgrave gives, as one sense of paille, 
“ the first bud of a flower”; and it also meant “a 
spangle.” He explains the adj. paillet by “ pale- 
red, pale-claret, flesh-colour”; but the original sense 
must have been “straw-colour.” Florio gives 
Ital. pagliato as meaning “ pallet, pale, or strawe 
colour”; so there English adjective 

let with this sense. Cf. Span. pajado, pajizo, 
; pajulla, short, Tight straw. 

Watrter Sxear. 
Cambridge. 


*Gotpen Grove.”—Many of your readers will 

a copy of the Golden Grove. In the Via 

Pacis, Monday, fin., they find the following sen- 
tence: “The talk of worldly affairs hindereth 
much, although recounted with a fair intention ; 
we speak willingly, but seldom return to silence.” 
What meaning has ever been discovered in this 
last line I cannot conjecture, but a glance at the 


original makes all plain. It is found in Th, & 
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Kempis, De Imit. Christi, i. 10. 
important words :— 

“ Multum...... impedit tractatus secularium gestorum, 
etiamsi simplici intentione proferantur. Quare tam 
libenter loquimur et invicem fabulamur, cum tamen 
raro sine lasione conscientia ad silentium redimus? ” 


C. P. E. 


Tae Caannet Tonnet.—I venture to think 
that the following epigram, written by one of the 
Westminster boys and recited by him at the 
recent Election dinner in the old college hall, will 
amuse many of the readers of “N, & Q.”:— 

“ Omne Tulit Punctum. 
“ Sir Edward Watkin formed a wish to tunnel under sea, 

* No, no !’ exclaimed the editor of the Nineteenth Cen- 


I give the 


tury: 
* The French will come and kill us all while chatting 
o'er our tea, 
By my distinguished magaz‘ne, I swear it shall not be.’ 
Agnostics and philosophers and c!ergymen by scores, 
And other persons qualified to guard our native shores, 
They rallied round the patriot Knowles in that heroic 


cause ; 
Now, if Sir Edward wants to dig, he "Il have his choice 
of bores." 
G, Fisuer. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Arsurayor’s Works.”—I 
should be obliged by any information as to the 
authenticity of the various pieces in Arbuthnot’s 
Miscellaneous Works. The collection was first 
published in two volumes (Glasgow, 1751), when 
Arbuthnot’s son George denied its authenticity. 
Another edition was published in 1770, to which 
were added a life and a few short pieces. The 
son’s denial is rather too sweeping, as the collec- 
tion includes some papers of undeniable authen- 
ticity. These (so far as I know) are the essay on 
the usefulness of mathematical learning, the ac- 
count of Mr. Ginglicutt’s treatise on the scolding 
of the ancients (ascertained to be Arbuthnot’s by 
letters to Swift from Pope and Pulteney in 1731), 
the sermon at Mercat’s Cross, Edinburgh (which 
is mentioned in a letter from Pope to George 
Arbuthnot, dated October 29, 1741, in Elwin’s 
edition of Pope’s Letters, ii. 489), the examination 
of Woodward's Accounts of the Deluge, and the 
poem called vie weavriv, which is added in the 
edition of 1770, and was first published as Arbuth- 
not’s in Dodsley’s Miscellany, 1748. 

It is sald in Chalmers’s Dictionary that some of 
the other papers are known to have been written 
by Fielding and Henry Carey. Mr.- Austin Dob- 
son, in his recent account of Fielding, attributes 
to him the Mosquerade, It was printed with 


Fielding’s Grub Street Opera in 1731, and is there 

said to have been first printed in 1728. It ig 

clearly more likely to be Fielding’s than 

Arbuthnot’s. The Monthly Review (iii. 399) says 

that another paper, the letter to the Rev. Dean 

> was written by Gordon, of the Independent 
ig. 

I do not know of any evidence in to 
the other papers, though I should greatly doubt 
whether any can be attributed with any confidence 
to Arbuthnot. The Third Part of John Bull 
appears to me to be altogether unworthy of him. 
It is said in the Biog. Britannica that he probably 
wrote the Gulliver Decyphered, and the Critical 
Remarks upon Gulliver's Travels by Dr. Bantley. 
The first of these is an attack upon Swift and 
Arbuthnot himself, and can clearly not be his, 
A writer in the Retrospective Review, vol. viii., 
attributes to him a paper on “Don Bilioso de 
PEstomac”; the Essay upon an Apothecary, 
which is part of a Supplement to Dean S—t’s 
Miscellanies ; and the Notes and Memorandums 
of the Six Days preceding the Death of a Right 
Reverend ——, dc. that is, Bishop Burnet. 
This, however, merely goes upon internal evi- 
dence ; and, in the last case, though the essay is 
highly praised, I can see no traces of Arbuthnot, 
If really printed in 1715, as is stated, it is cer- 
tainly a brutal performance, as the bishop died on 
March 17 in that year. It seems to me that 
the collector took at random papers upon any 
subjects with which Arbuthnot was more or 
less identified — such, for example, as squibs 
against Woodward—and that the collection has, 
therefore, no authority. But I should be glad to 
hear of any grounds for attributing any of the 
papers to Arbuthnot or other writers. 

esides the papers above mentioned, the first 
volume contains a “ Dissertation on Dumpling,” 
an “ Account of the State of Learning in Lilliput,” 
the “ State Quacks,” “Sickness and Death of Mr. 
Woodward,” “ Most Wonderful Wonder that ever 
Appeared,” the “ Manifesto of Lord Peter,” the 
“ Devil to Pay at St. James’s,” and “‘ An Epitaph 
on a Greyhound.” The second includes “ Har- 
mony in an Uproar,” the “Congress of Bees,” and 
“The Art of Selling Bargains”; and to the edi- 
tion of 1770 are added the “ Political Freeholders’ 
Catechism,” “ Huyghens on Games of Chance,” 
translated, and a short epistle to the Longitudi- 
narians. Lesuiz STePHey. 


Fietpixc Tracrs.—I have come across the 
following advertisements, which relate, or appear 
to relate, to Fielding and his works :— 

(1) An Answer to one Part of an infamous Libel, re- 
flecting on Captain Vinegar, and the late worthy Jona- 
than Wilde, &c. By Hercules Vinegar, of Hockley ia 


the Hole, Esq,; pr. 64. [July, 1731. ] 
(2A Kerio Pasquin, a D 
{March, 1736. } 


ramatical Satire. Pr, 6d, 


. 
| 
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: Pa Poetical Dialogues between Pasquin and Marforio, 


icated to the Ld Corruption, Sold by the Booksellers, 


ice ls. [May, 1737. 

An of History of the Foundling, 
ls. 6d. Owen, [December, 1749.] 

I shall be obliged if any reader of “ N. & Q.” can 
give me any information respecting these pam- 
phlets. The first is extremely tantalizing, as it 
suggests that there was a “ Hercules Vinegar” 
interested in the famous thief-taker long before 


. Fielding assumed the part of the Captain in the 


Champion of 1739-40, or published in 1743 the 
History of the Life of the late Mr. Jonathan 
Wild the Great. Austin Dosson. 


75, Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 


Kyox’s “Spirit or Despotism.”—If the his- 
tory of this book as commonly given is true, the 
original edition of 1797 must be one of the rarest 
books in existence. It is said that Dr. Knox 
wrote it in 1794, and had it printed in London in 
1795, but being, on reconsideration, apprehensive 
that he had used language too glowing and en- 
thusiastic, determined to suppress it, and that 
accordingly he did so suppress it, only three 


: copies being left in existence. Of these, one went 


to America, and another in time fell into the 
hands of Mr. Hone. The American copy was 


‘int fart reprinted, with the title, “ The | 


irit | of | Despotism | [two mottoes], | London, 
minted in the year 1795. | Philadelphia | Re- 
rinted by Lang and Ustick for Selves | and 
Mathew arey | Nov. 28, mpccxcv. | 12mo., 
twelve pages to the sheet, preface and contents 
i-x, pp. 1-342.” Is anything known as to the 
two copies said to be existing in England, or the 
one thus reprinted in America? I have made 
search in vain after them, and am led to suspect 
that the American edition of 1795 was really the 
first one. Ifa copy of the English edition of that 
date is in existence, I should be very glad to know 

where (see “ N, & Q.” 5 §, xi. 43). 

Epwarp Sotty. 


“Sir Horwsoox.”—Who was the author and 
publisher of this charming book for children, that 
came out about forty years ago? It consisted, as 
Sar as I can recollect, of a.poem beginning :— 

“ Sir Hornbook wound his bugle-horn.” 
‘Other lines run :— 
“ His merry men all, both great and small, 

Went marching up the hill. [The hill of Learning !] 
’ The first that came was mighty A, 

The last was little Z,” 

The illustrations were little more than outline, but 
much in advance artistically of what was then 
thought sufficient for children. The frontispiece 
showed a knight sounding a bugle-horn and carry- 
ing a banner, and a number of little figures follow- 
ing him, each bearing a shield charged with a 
letter of the alphabet. Another illustration was a 


= figure sitting under a tree with a book in 


her 
** Gentle Prosody 
Was sitting in the shade.” 


Abert HARTSHORNE, 


“Tue Mystery.”—Recently I bought 
at a bookstall an old novel in two small thin 
volumes, entitled, The Man of Fashion: a Tale of 
Modern Times, by the late Miss Gunning, London, 
1815. There is a dedication, headed, “ To Beauty, 
Innocence, and Truth,” to “ H.R.H. the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales,” by “ the daughter of the late 
Lieut.-General Gunning, and niece of the late 
Duchess of Argyle and Countess of Coventry.” 
A former owner of the book has written a note on 
the fly-leaf of vol. i. to the effect that the “ authoress 
was the heroine of the celebrated Gunning mystery, 
which at one time afforded so much amusement ”; 
and adds that she also wrote “a dramatic piece, a 
translation from the French, entitled The Wife of 
Two Husbands, or some such title.” What was 
the “mystery” alluded to ; and had the somewhat . 
sensational plot of the novel anything to do with 
it? I have since met with mention of another old 
novel, The Packet, by Miss Gunning, 1794, 4 vols.; 
was this the same writer? The MS. note con- 
cludes, “Her mother’s sister, Miss Minifie, was 
also a novel-writer.” 

Fercussoy, Lieut.-Col. 


“Anotorum Specutum; or, EnGianp’s 
Worruigs.”— What is- known of this work, which 
was published in 1684? It is in octavo, and 
no auther’s name on the title-page, but the pre- 
face is signed with the initials “G. 8.” It was 
“printed for Thomas Passinger at the Three 
Bibles on London Bridge.” It is full of quaint 
and curious information, the “ worthies” whom it 
records being arranged according to the counties 
with which they were severally connected by birth 
or by some other tie. It contains, however, many 
gross and transparent misstatements. For in- 
stance, under Essex (p. 197), the author makes 
Sir W. Mildmay the founder of Emmanuel Col- 
lege in Oxford; and he reckons St, Neot among 
the “ worthies of Essex” (p, 187) instead of Hunts, 

E, Watrorp, M.A, 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tue Nimsus.—I have read somewhere a sug- 
gestion that the nimbus round the heads of the 
saints may have originated in a natural phenome- 
non. A monk, for instance, sleeping in and on 
woollen may have been found in his cell before 
dawn with an electrical halo playing round his 
head. Where has such a phenomenon been noticed 
or mentioned ? K. H. B. 


Wituiam Gampotp.—In the second edition of 
the English and Welsh Dictionary, by Dr. John 
Walters, of Cowbridge, printed by Richard Jones, 
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of Dolgelley, 1815, and dedicated to Sir Robert 
W. Vaughan, M.P., of Nannau, at p. x of the 
face is mentioned William Gambold, a native 
of Cardigan, born 1672, and educated partly at 
Exeter College, Oxon., and afterwards tor of 
Puncheston, Pembrokeshire. Can any of your 
readers give any further particulars of this learned 
man? His son, John Gambold, writing from 
Haverfordwest, Oct. 25, 1770, says of him (his 
father), being incapacitated by weak health from 
an active life, 
“he set himself to compile a just and compleat Dic- 
tionary [of the Welsh language]. Laying for his Ground 
Work the labours of the excellent Dr. Davies......Thereto 
he added, by fifteen years’ close application, a large number 
of other British words which are not specified by that 
ed man, perusing for that purpose all Books, whether 
originals or translations, printed hitherto in Welsh, and 
also what old Manuscripts he could obtain sight of. At 
the same time he conferred with such persons then living 
as were excellent for their skill in the British Tongue, 
rticularly the late Dr. Wotton. [Who was Dr. 
otton i In the first Draught of his work he in- 
serted also the Latin, betwixt the English and the 
Welsh, in the first part, but in the last copy he wrote 
for — he omitted entirely the Article of the Latin 
wo 
Mr. Gambold was never able to go to the expense 
of printing his dictionary, and his son gave the 
manuscript to Dr. Walters to assist the latter in 
the fine work which he published first in 1793, and 
dedicated to Dr. Richard Watson, then Bishop of 
Llandaff. Tuomas Parne. 


Ricuarp Mrtuves, or Sovrnamproy.—Can 
any one tell me the date of the will or death of 
the above, who ese the house in which he 
dwelt to Bessamy, his wife, and after her death to 
their daughter Elizabeth and her lawful issue, 
failing which, on certain conditions, to the parish 
of St. Lawrence, Southampton? It was probably 
in the earlier part of the sixteenth century ; cer- 
tainly before the Reformation. 

J. Suvesrer Davies, 

Vicarage, Enfield Highway. 


Borrine 1 Coat.—Mr. Richard Holmes, the 
editor of The Booke of Entries of the Pontefract 
Corporation, 1653-1726, notes that the parish 
register contains in 1630 and 1637 entries of 

rsons buried “in coal.” The reviewer of the 

k in the Atheneum (No. 2898, May 12, 1883, 
p. 600) remarks ;— 

“Why this was done is a puzale, unless we are to 
understand by ‘coal’ charcoal, and that this substance 
was used for sanitary purposes. It is noteworthy that 
some of the bodies of the men who fell during the siege, 
and were buried within the castle, were found, when 
their graves were disturbed last year, to have had a thin 
covering of coal, not charcoal, strewed over them.” 

Has this been noted elsewhere, and is the re- 
viewer's guess the only solution of the 4 ? 


[* Dr. Wotton, b. 1666, d, 1726.) 


A Sur or Caartes Lamn’s (?).—In the “ Re- 
joicings upon the New Year’s Coming of Age” 
(Essays of Elia), he says: “ At another part of 
the table, Shrove Tuesday was helping the Second 
of September to some cock broth, which courtesy 
the latter returned with the delicate thigh of a 


hen pheasant.” This paper first appeared in the 
London Magazine, 1823. Does the ge there 
stand “second of tember” ? mb was a 


Londoner of the Londoners; but even he must 
have known that pheasant shooting did not begin 
till October. JAYDEE, 


Buyoay, Surrotx.—What is the etymology of 
the name Bungay? Bungay Burgh existed in 
Saxon times, and later Roger Bigot, a Norman, 
built a castle there. Roman coins have been 
found in Bungay, but I do not know what name 
it bore in Roman times. C. A. 8. 


Biackaper.—Lewis, in his 7 ical His- 
tory of Scotland, sub nom. “ Berwick, North,” 
states that “ Blackader, one of the martyrs of the 
Bass, is buried in North Berwick Churchyard.” 
Will some one tell me where I can find full in- 
formation about this old Scotch Covenanter? Has 
he left any descendants ? G. F. R. B. 


Samvet Date, M.L,—On the title-page of his 
Pharmacologia, 1737, Samuel Dale is styled 
“M.L.” These letters signify, I believe, “ licen- 
tiate of medicine”; but by whom was such a 
diploma then granted ? Dale practised as a 
physician and iene at Braintree, Essex. I 
should also be glad of information as to the place 
and exact date of his birth, his ntage, &c. 


. 
9, Norfolk Terrace, W, 


A Brass Toxey.—I have a brass token; it was 
found in an old wall. On one side is, in a circle, 
a lion rampant, and round it “Thomas Leech, 
1667”; on the other side, in the circle, “‘ His halfe- 
penny, T. L. A.,” the “ L” a little above the other 
two letters, and round this “ In West Wickcombe.” 
What is its history ? Watrter B, Siarer, 

264, Camden Road, N.W. 


Ricnarp Narry, or Keyt.—He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Johnson (she was born c. 1664), and had by her 
three sons: John, of Bermuda; Rev. William 
Rector of Poole, Dorset ; and Very Rev. Richard 
Nairn (born 1698), Dean of Battle. Can any of 
your readers furnish information regarding the 
origin or descent of this branch of the Nairn 
family ? W. H. M. J. 


“ Once anv away.”—In Correspondence of Car- 
lyle and Emerson (vol. i. p. 274), Carlyle, telling 
of how he sat to Count D’Orsay for his portrait, 
says, “I found him a man worth talking to, once 
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and away.” The phrase, standing thus, is very 
striking and expressive ; but is it not more com- 
monly given in the form “once in a way”? 


Tuomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


James Soras Dopp.—Is anything known of 
him in the theatrical world ? 
Feraussoy, Lieut.-Col. 


Leper Hospitats 1n EncLtanp.—Where can 
information be gained as to the first establishment 
of leper hospitals in England, specially of the date 
of that formerly at St. James’s Palace? F. A. 

[The hospital dedicated to St. James, which once stood 
on the site of the palace, was founded, before the Con- 
quest, for fourteen leprous females; afterwards eight 
brethren were added. } 


AurHors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
* As bees on flowers alighting cease to hum, 
So, settling into places, Whigs grow dumb.” 
R. Gorton Satmonp. 


Replies. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE POPE'S CHAIR. 
(6 S. vii. 47, 72, 90, 110, 151, 210, 249, 274, 330.) 

Miss Busk's paper (ante, p. 330) contains so 
many points and suggestions that I cannot under- 
take to reply to them all; but I must notice a few. 

Miss Busx says that she is quite at a loss to 
know to what lines I referred when I complained 
of the introduction of personalities. I quoted her 
own words, “quite gratuitous piece of partisan- 
ship,” and “laboured argument,” so that I think 
there is little room for doubt. I observe that she 
now says that I do not give her credit for candour. 
I am sure that I never meant to insinuate that 
she was not candid ; nothing ought, in my opinion, 
to be more carefully avoided in all controversies 
than insinuations of any sort, and I am not aware 
of having indulged in any. 

I certainly think that Miss Buskx does not 
show much acquaintance with the history of 
carving in ivory, and thinking so, I said so, as the 
necessity of the argument obliged me to do. I 
never dreamt of insinuating that a woman could 
have no opinion on such a matter. Surely all this 
sort of recrimination is sad waste of time. I will, 
therefore, make no reply as to my supposed “ pro- 
fessional” position, my supposed want of know- 
ledge of the Enchiridion Precationum of Charles 
the Bald, &c., and will content myself with the 
assertion that my sole wish has been to place a 
subject of great archwological interest fully and 
fairly before those who care about such matters. 

In pursuance of such a desire I must make a 
few remarks on Miss Busx’s comments on my 
memoir in the Vetusta Monumenta and replies 
in “N. & Q.”; and first as to the question whether 


the Cathedra Petri was or was not made for a 
throne. It must be apparent to any one who looks 
at the drawings of it that it has undergone little 
or no alteration ; it has been somewhat mutilated, 
and additions have been made to it; but nothing, 
pace Miss Busk, has been “incorporated” into 
it. If the tablets of ivory with the labours of 
Hercules and the pieces of wood at the angles and 
back were removed, it would be, except for some 
missing pieces, substantially what it was when 
first made. 

Now, its form is certainly not that of a curule 
chair, nor of a domestic chair of the antique 
period, nor of a cathedra for a bishop, while it is 
that, as I have said in my memoir (p. 13), of a 
seat or throne in which (as numerous mosaics and 
other works of art show) it was usual from the 
fourth to the twelfth century to represent persons 
of the highest dignity as seated. I have never 
asserted (as Miss Busk would seem to mean to 
say that I have, note on p. 332) that such thrones 
were conjined to the use of emperors. 

Padre Garrucci, in his great work Storia dell’ 
Arte Cristiana, thus writes of it, “ Altri negano a 
ragione che ai tempi di Claudio si potesse avere 
una sedia di quel disegno e di quel arte, tutta del 
medio evo che vi ¢ si evidente e manifesta,” i.¢., 
others deny with reason that in the time of Clau- 
dius a chair could have existed of such design and 
of such art, so evidently and manifestly that of the 
Middle Age. 

If it had been constructed in the ninth century 
for the use of the Pope, I think it would probably 
have been decorated with subjects or symbols 
having relation to its intended use, and not with 
the effigy of an emperor and combats of men and 
animals, 

I do not quite understand whether Miss Bosx 
thinks that the half-length effigy represents an 
emperor, or the “ Eternal Father,” or the “ Salvator 
Mundi.” As both Oom. de Rossi and Padre 
Garrucci say that it has mustachios and no beard, 
I cannot think her suggestion that Scardovelli 
thought that he was drawing a figure of one or 
other of the sacred personages a happy one. 
Both the eminent Roman antiquaries say with- 
out any hesitation that it is the effigy of an 
emperor, and surely me are good judges. 

adre Garrucci woul sppesr to be wrong in 
saying that the right hand holds a globe; buat we 
are all liable to make mistakes. I have nowhere 
said that I agree with Padre Garrucci as to the 
resemblance between this effigy and Charles the 
Bald, but only that I agreed generally with the 
views as to the date of the ivories expressed by 


him and Com. de Rossi. 
ieces, it is quite true 


As to the attached 
that Padre Garrucci and Com. de Rossi believe 


them to be the remains of the ancient “sedes 
gestatoria,” but they do not appear to have con- 
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sidered certain facts which stand in the way of 
such belief. These are : (1) That the upright pieces, 
five in number, are of just the same height, four 
as the four uprights of the chair, and the fifth as 
that of the pediment, and that the angle pieces 
are deeply cut into, so as to fit them on tothe up- 
rightsat the angles. They must evidently have been 
much mutilated in order to fit them on, a thing 
hardly likely if they were held in veneration. It 
is but reasonable to suppose that such relics would 
be kept in such form as to tell their story, and 
‘not hacked about in such fashion as to allow them 
‘to be supposed to be mere rough pieces of ordi- 
nary wood. (2) That we have, from a com- 
petent authority, their history. Torrigio, who 
wrote his book Della Basilica di S. Pietro in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, mentions 
them (chap. xxi.) in these words: “ E perché per 
Vantichits andava mancando fu cinta di cingoli di 
ferro e di alcuni legni” (i.¢., because the chair 
was failing through age, it was bound by bands of 
iron and some pieces of wood). 

Torrigio, Panvinius, and Grimaldi all describe 
the chair in which the ivories are inlaid as the 
Cathedra Petri; the first alone mentions the 
attached pieces. Fontana, in his official report on 
the chair, says substantially the same thing as 
Torrigio. Febeo (or Phebeus), who wrote a small 
book on the Cathedra, quotes Torrigio’s account 
of the pieces, but does not otherwise allude to 
them. Scardovelli omits the “legni” in his draw- 
ing of the whole chair, but inserts them in the 
elevations of the back and sides. 

I think I have shown that the tradition applied 
to the throne or chair, and to that alone, and, pace 
Miss Busx, that by Torrigio the pieces were “ con- 
sidered separately,’ as indeed they now are by 
Com. de Rossi and Padre Garrucci, the phrase of 
the latter, “ assistone unite,” meaning that they are 
‘attached, as is the fact. They are not “ incor- 
— for they do not form a part of its body, 

t could be removed and the chair would be 
complete without them. Com. de Rossi says that 
the “sedia” is enclosed within an “armatura”; 
surely this is considering separately the chair and 
the -“legni.” Evidently the tradition that the 
pieces formed part of an ancient “sedes gesta- 
toria” did not exist.in the time of Torrigio, as 
it cannot be supposed that he would have been 
ignorant of it if it did, or would have ignored it. 

My suggestion that the throne was made for 
the coronation of Charles the Bald was perhaps a 
hasty one. Miss Busk certainly shows that the 
throne could hardly have been made at Rome for 
this coronation; but many suggestions might be 
offered in explanation of the difficulty, if it were 
worth while to do so. He may, indeed, have 
brought it with him. If Miss Busk can show 
that. the “little Christian images” were once 
attached to the chair, and will procure drawings 


or casts of them and publish these, she will doa 
service to archeology. As, however, neither De 
Rossi nor Garrucci has, so far as I know, ever 
said anything about them, whether when writing 
about the Cathedra or at any other time, I should 
be inclined to doubt whether they are of great 


age. 
Padre Garrucci has given an engraving of the 
Cathedra Petri in his great work recently com- 
pleted, Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana. In his comment 
on this he repeats substantially what he had pre- 
viously said, but adds the suggestion that the 
chair may have been given by Charles the Bald, 

and that he doubts whether all the strips of ivo 
which are inlaid in the chair are by the same hand. 

Avex. Nessitt. 

[This discussion is now closed. } 


Tovcutne ror Scroruta (6 §. vi. 536).— 
Mr. Frazer asks for the authority for the special 
setvice for the healing in Parsel’s Latin Common 
Prayer. It is not very apparent. Using his third 
edition, 1720, I find that the form is different from 
that in Sparrow’s Collection, pp. 165-6, fourth 
edit., Lond. 1684, which contains the form in 
English. This has two gospels—not to be used 
alternatively, but in the same service, St: Mark 
xvi. 14-20, St. John i. 1-14— but also fewer 
prayers. From the description of the ceremony in 
1660 by Evelyn, it appears that the office used 
was different from either; for while the gospel 
from St. John was made use of, there was 
also an epistle (Diary, vol. i. pp. 338-9, Lond. 
1850). The two gospels, as they are read in 
Sparrow’s Collection, bespeak considerable anti- 
quity, for the first is the same as in Cranmer’s 
translation of 1539, the second almost the same, 
and much nearer to it than to the Geneva version, 
Mr. Frazer will, I am sure, see cause to alter his 
statement as to the merely temporary use of the 
royal touch in France if he will refer to “ N. & Q.,” 
1" §. iii. 148-9, for the practice is there traced by 
Mr. C. H. Cooper from 1480 to 1775. 

On referring to the latest publication which I 
am aware of upon the subject, by Mr. Hussey, a 
member of the same profession with Mr. Frazer, 
I see there an investigation into the history of the 
Office for the Healing, with a reference to Maskell’s 
Monumenta Rituala, vol. iii. p. clvii. It is 
shown that the earliest known form is that 
used by Henry VIL, while the latest is that of 
1724. The form of service varied at different 
times, See E. Law Hussey, On the Cure of Scro- 
fulous Diseases attributed to the Royal Touch, a 
paper read before the Ashmolean Society, Oxford, 
inserted in the Archeological Journal, No. 39, 
and reprinted, pp. 8-10. There is a notice of the 
touch-pieces from the time of Edward L, with a 

late of various pieces from Charles II. to the 
ardinal of York as Henry IX., from the col- 
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lection of Mr. E. Hawkins, F.S.A. But an earlier 


piece is noticed by Plot, History of Oxford, ch. x. 

r. 127—as he supposes it to be—of the time of 
Fdward the Confessor, of which he gives an en- 
graving, pl. xvi. No. 5. Evelyn fails to do justice 
to this A od he says that “it has neither legend 
nor reverse,” for it has the letters E.C., and Plot 
only gives a print of the obverse, without stating 
that it has no reverse (Evelyn On Medals, pp. 84-5, 
Lond. 1697). This was in the possession of Sir 
John Holeman, of Northamptonshire, Is it known 
in whose possession it is now ? 

Ep. 


The form of service referred to by your corre- 
spondent occurs in an earlier edition of Parsel’s 
Latin version of the Prayer Book, dated 1716. It 


-is headed “ Forma Strumosos Attrectandi,” and 
_is at the end of the book. On referring to Blunt 


I find that the earliest edition in which the office 
has as yet been found. is of the date 1707, and the 
latest is that printed by Baskett in Oxford in 1732. 
Latin versions continued to appear in Parsel’s 
Prayer Book as late as 1744. Further information 


‘will be found in Blant’s Annotated Book of Com- 
“mon Prayer, p: 580, quarto ed.; and also in A. J. 
‘Stephens’s edition of the Prayer Book, vol. ii. 


pp. 990-1005, from which I quote the following:— 

“ Among the most curious facts of the subject it may 
be mentioned that the old Jacobites considered that this 
power did not descend to Mary, William, or Anne, as they 
did not possess a full hereditary title, or, in other words, 
did not reign by Divine right.” 
It would appear that the service was an un- 
authorized addition to the Book of Common 
Prayer, its use never having received formal sanc- 
tion. Blunt states that the fullest historical 
account of the whole subject is to be found in a 
pamphlet by Edward Law Hussey, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
of Oxford, reprinted in 1853 from the Archeo- 
logical Journal, and entitled On the Cure of Scro- 
Sulous Diseases attributed to the Royal Touch. 

F, A. Buaypes. 


If Mr. W. Frazer is not already well ac- 
quainted with Dr. Pettigrew’s- Superstitions con- 
nected with the History and Practice of Medicine 


-and Surgery, he may be glad to be told that the 


frontispiece to the book exhibits four touch-pieces. 
These are described (at p. 126) as pieces of the 
time of Charles James Queen Anne, and 
(probably) one of the Pretenders. The legend on 
one side of the last piece is HE . TOVCHED . 
THEM, and on the reverse AND. THEY . WEARE. 
HEALED. Should Mr. Frazer be interested in 
the religious offices used on occasion of the touch- 
ing, I would venture to refer him to a paper of my 
own in the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association, vol. xxvii. 282-307, in which he will 
find all that I was able to collect upon the subject. 
W. Sparrow 


Mr. Frazer says, “ Of course gold was used by 
the Stuart kings and by Queen Anne.” Did not 
Charles IT. change the metal, and use silver instead 
of gold? As Henry VII. had a special Latin 
service drawn up for his use, it is not surprising 
that in a book of 1727 Mr. Frazer should find a 
form of service. I cannot at present say whether 
Parsel’s service was the same as that prepared for 
Henry VII. I believe Charles X. of France was 
the last king who touched. My papers on Folk- 
Medicine—now almost through the press and 
about to be published by the Folk-lore Society— 
contain some notes on royal healing, but Mr. 
Frazer will find much information in Pettigrew’s 
Superstitions connected with the Practice of 
Surgery, pp. 153-4, and Lecky’s History of Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 67 et seq. 

Wituram Georce Brack, 

Glasgow. 


In answer to one of Mr. Frazer's queries I 
have before me a copy of 

“The Ceremonies for the Healing of them that be 
Diseased with the King’s Evil, used in the time of King 
Henry VII. Published by His Majesty's Command. 
London, Printed by Henry Hills, Printer to the King’s 
a Excellent Majesty, for his Household and Chappel. 
My copy, however, is evidently only a reprint of 
the above, as it is “ Reprinted for the Editor, and 
sold at No. 62, Great Wild-Street, near Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields,” &c., and the date given is 1789. It 
has eight printed pages, and on the back of the 
title are the words :— 

“This Ritual and the annexed Ceremonial are printed 
from a small volume containing them both; the latter 
in MS., late in the possession of A. D. Ducarel, LL.D. 
The Formularies may, as matters of curiosity, be pre- 
served, tho’ the usage of them has ceased.” 

A copy of the contents of the pamphlet shall be 
sent for “N. & Q.” if desired, or I will send the 
pamphlet itself if preferred. Este, 


Birmingham. 


Me. Frazer inquires whether there is an 
evidence to prove that the sons of James III. 
“touched ” people who suffered from the scrofula 
or king’s evil. I have in my possession a little 
silver coin such as your correspondent describes, 
with this inscription, “ H. 1X. D. G. M. B. F. et H. 
R. C. Ep. Tuse.” It was given to me in 1874 b 
the Canon Santovetti, of Frascati, together wi 
his written affidavit stating that it was used by 
the Cardinal, whom he as a boy knew, and that his 
brother, who had snffered from this disease, was 
cured when touched by hisEminence. The Cardinal- 
Duke commenced the practice on the death of 
Charles Edward. Hartwett D, Grissett. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. 


This service is given in many English Prayer 
Books printed in the time of Queen Anne. I have 
one now before me printed by John Baskett, Lon- 
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don, 1713, 8vo., where it occurs immediately before 
the Thirty-nine Articles. I believe it was inserted 
in the Prayer Books by royal authority, but have 
not the means at hand of demonstrating this. 
Anon. 


See Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. pp. 82-5 ; 
Hook’s Church Dictionary; and “N. & Q.,” 5" 
8. ix. 251, 273, 336, 392; x.53. G, Fisner. 


Piace-Names §. v. 305,472; vi. 
58, 92, 137, 211, 312, 371).—Poictiers is obsolete 
French, and may be classed with traict and poincte. 
In English we still write of the Battle of Poictiers, 
though the name of the present town we always 
spell as Poitiers, So, again, we give Azincourt its 
usual French name, although the battle that was 
fought there we sometimes call the Battle of 
Agincourt. Nismes and Aisne belong to an old 
form, which is seen in Basle, Lisle (or L’Isle), 
arballestre, evesque, &c.; but, unlike the words 
just given, they are still used in French, as well 
aus Nimes and Aine. Nimes, however, is the 
more usual form in French ; Nismes in English. 
Basle and Lisle we still use, the latter but rarely. 
Angiers, the Deeps, Nantz, and the other Angli- 
cized names of French places mentioned by Mr. 
Norris are completely obsolete. Berne, Bienne, 
Soleure, Stutgar, irtemberg, Weissembourg, 
Coblentz, Juliers, Leipsic, ipsick, Leipzic, 
Wittemberg, Dantzic, Dantzick, and Sleswick are 
French. In Friburg, Oldemburg (rarely used), 
and Strasburg we also follow the French spelling, 
merely changing the final bourg into burg. Trent 
is from the French Trente. Nieuwied (Neuwied 
sometimes seen, is Dutch. Osnaburg is an Englis 
error. Nuremburg, Niirnburg, Wirtemburg, and 
Wiirtemburg are errors in spelling. We 
oe write Nuremberg (French) of the town, 
and Wiirtemberg (the correct German) of the 
state. The suffix in these cases is not burg, a 
- castle, but berg, a hill. Magdeburg is correct 
German: compare Magdesprung, Magdetrappe, 
magdebaum, and mdgdekraut. Drontheim is 
French. Gothenburg, from the French Gothem- 
bourg. Belgian and Dutch place-names we treat 
in a very irregular way. Brussels, Antwerp, and 
Ghent are from the Flemish Brussel, Antwerpen, 
and Gent; but in John of Gaunt we see an attempt 
to spell meng | in English the French word 
Gand. Tournay, Namur, Mons, and Liége being 
inhabited by French-s ing people, we naturally 
always call by their French names. In addition 
to cna, however, we use French for several 
Flemish towns. Such are Bruges, Louvain, Alost, 
Courtray, Dixmude, Furnes, Lierre, Poperinghe, 
Roulers, St. Trond, Tirlemont, and Ypres, To 
this list may be added Malines, by which name 
we now almost invariably speak of the Belgian 
archiepiscopal city, though the lace that is made 
there we still term Mechiin lace (from the Flemish 


Mechelen). Hainault (Flemish, Hennegouw) is an 
old form of the modern French Hainaut. Luxem- 
bourg is also French; Luxemburg —- 
Liitzelburg), German. Maestricht or Mastricht, 
and Bois-le-Duc (’s Hertogenbosch) are French, 
Flushing, Guilders, and Gueldres are from the 
French Flessingue and Gueldre ; while Guelder- 
land is a mixture of the French name and the 
Dutch Gelderland. Saardam (Zaandam) is an 
English error in spelling. The Hague is from the 
Dutch, ’s Gravenhage. Nijmegen and Nymegen 
are Dutch, and the latter, among the various ways 
of spelling the name of this town, is perhaps t 

best for English use. Nimeguen is from the French 
Nimégue. Nimwegen is German. Nymeguen 
and Trane are mixtures, the first of Dutch 
and French, the second of Dutch and German. I 
may remark that the patron saint of Rheims, who 
has been so frequently alluded to, is not Rémy, 
but Remy, the pronunciation being almost as 
though written Saint R’my. Cc. W. 8. 


I have no wish to enter on the vexed question 
of the transliteration of Oriental names, on which 
I fully liberated my mind in a letter which 
appeared in the Athenewm some years ago 
(No. 2593, July 7, 1877), and my only object in 
writing is to demur to the statement made by my 
fellow exile Bas, of Nagpur, that the translitera- 
tion system adopted by the Government of India 
is that of Sir William Jones, That great man 
would have been the last to claim the merit of 
being its author. What is now called the Jonesian 
or Hunterian system is due primarily to Sir Charles 


‘Wilkins. If Bas will read the Dissertation on 


the Orthography of Asiatick Words in Roman 
Letters, some of his present views upon the subject 
may, perhaps, be modified. The original Jonesian 
system had its merits; but the ignorance of phono- 
logy which prevailed in those days prevents it 
from being accepted as a scientific instrument for 
the reproduction of sounds outside the limited 
range to which Sir W. Jones, when writing on 
the subject, confined himself. 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Your correspondent E. L. G. says, “ Calais, 
when ours, was spelt Calice.” An examination of 
my MS. collections, consisting of letters, com- 

tuses, registers, rolls (chiefly Patent, Issue, 

ose, and Fines), &c., leads me to a very different 
conclusion. I fipd the word spelt as follows:— 
Fourteenth century, Cales, 6; Caleys, 6. Fifteenth 
century, Calais, 1; Cales, 19; Caleys, 2. Sixteenth 
century, Calais, 28; Calays, 21; Caleis, 2; Cales, 
3; Caleys, 4; Calice, 5; Calis, 1; Callais, 2; 
Calleis, 2; Calles, 4; Calleys, 5; Callis, 10; 
Callyes, 1; Calyce,7. To one conclusion at least 
I think we must be led by these varied spellings, 
that the s was not mute, HERMENTRUDE, 
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Of all instances in which our thoughtless follow- 
ing of the French rendering of the names of other 
countries has led us astray, none is more flagrant 
than the common appellation of “The Tyrol” in 

lace of Tirdl. The French, of course, use the 
vefinite article in designating every 3 why 
we have adopted it in this single instance I never 
could understand. Addison, Remarks on various 
Parts of Italy in 1701-3, printed in 1718, shows 
that it was correctly spelt Tirol before we back- 
slided into copying the French. R. H. Busx. 


E. L. G. writes, “Calais, when ours, was spelt 
Calice.” I have a half-groat of Henry VI. on 
which the mint-mark on the reverse is “Villa 


is. W. Tare, 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Cromwett Russewt (6 vii. 368).— 
Does Lapy Russett’s query imply a suggestion 
that the marriage referred to may have been a 
runaway match, and the ceremony only performed 
at Dover on the eve of leaving England? If so, 
I presume the parental objections must have been 
domestic rather than political, for the Russells and 
Cromwells intermarried much. I think the pre- 
sent representative of the Protector’s family is a 
Russell. 

The Russells of Chippenham, closely connected 
with the Cromwells, furnished many officers to 
royal ery such as Col. Rich. Russell, Sir Wm. 
Russell, and Charles Russell, who commanded the 
First Battalion of the First Guards at Fontenoy. 

Hewry F. Ponsonsy. 


In the Memoir of Sir Charles Reed, recentl 
—— by his son, it is said that in his col- 

tion of antiquities he had, amongst other 
curiosities, “a camp kettle of Oliver Cromwell, a 
treasure obtained from Mrs. Russell, of Cheshunt, 
the daughter of the last of the male line of the 
Protector.” Surely, unless “ Mrs.” Russell had 
married a namesake she was not Mrs. “ Russell.” 


J. Maske... 
Emanuel Hospital, 8,W. 


“Hacar’s Wish”: Essays or Exia §, 
vii. 387).—In the original version of the essay, 
“ Oxford in the Vacation,” in the London Magazine 
for October, 1820, the name Agur is written Agar, 
a mistake quite as likely to have been due to 
Lamb as to his printer. Hence, doubtless, the 
curious change to Hagar in many — Te- 
prints, referred to by your correspondent JaYDEE. 
At his suggestion I will add the reference to the 
passage in the Book of Proverbs should I have the 
opportunity of doing so in a future edition. 

Atrrep AINGER, 


Screm (6 §. vii. 206).—Whether this word 
be a form of skellum I know not. The latter 
word (Dutch and German schelm) was a very 


common term of abuse in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. I suppose it would now be considered 
obsolete by genteel people, though it occurs 
in Barns’s Tam o’ Shanter. We'constantly use it 
in cr A —— = to me, not long 
" call a man as keeps a sheep-worrying dog, 
he knaws it, a real’ skellum.” 
farmer, I need not say that I cordially re-echoed 
his sentiments. I have given several examples of 
the word in my Manley and Corringham Glossary, 
to which may be added the following, from 
Wallington’s Historical Notices of Events occur- 
ring chiefly in the Reign of Charles I :— Tntelli- 
gence is that in Cornwall and Devonshire Skellum 
Grenville hath sent out a great press, and by his 
warrants the men are sent in, who came to him 
very unwillingly ” (vol. ii. p. 253). I think, but 
am not quite certain, that Sir Richard Grenville 
is the person meant. How very little information 
as to words and their meanings is considered a 
sufficient equipment for an editor of a seventeenth 
century manuscript is shown by the following 
short note which is appended to Grenville’s name,— 
“ Sir Kenelm Grenville?” The Grenville pedi 
is a tree with many and wide-spreading branc 
I cannot take upon myself to assert that there 
was not a Sir Kenelm Grenville at that period, 
but if he existed he has remained unknown to me, 
and I am certain that Skellum has no more to do 
with Kenelm than with any one of the hundreds 
of other Christian names which occur in directories 
an i isters. It is singular that two 
editors should have been found so ignorant as to 
fall into this laughable error. 


Epwarp Psacocg. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Mr. Wess may not be aware that skellum 
(which is undoubtedly the same word as sclem, 
alluded to in his interesting note) is a common 
enough term of reproach in the Lowland Scotch 
vernacular, especially in Ayrshire, where I have 
frequently heard it myself. The word has been 
immortalized in the well-known lines of Burns, 
describing Tam o’ Shanter’s eccentricities:— - 

“OQ Tam! hadst thou but been sae wise, 

As ta’en thy ain wife Kate’s advice ! 

She tauld thee weel thou wast a skel/um, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum.” 
Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” can enlighten 
us as to the etymology of the word, which appears 
doubtful. F. C. Hunter Brair. 


An hour or two after reading Mr. Wens's note 
I chanced to take up Peachem’s Truth of Our 
Times, 1638, and happened upon the following 

e 

“Charles the fift......in a very dark and rainy night 
having lost his way among the Heaths and W , hav- 
ing only two or three in his company, fortuned to come 
to a Boores house, that stood alone under a woods side, 
& knocking desired entertainment, but to sit up by the 
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- fire till it were day; the Boore looking out at his window 


said, he and his wife were in bedde, and hee was some 
Skellum, or rogue, that would be out so late, if hee would, 
to use his owne words, rest him with his Pigges in an 
out house hee might, in he should not come,”—P. 122, 


R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Corporation Customs (6" §. vii. 166).—In 
or about the year 1690 Lady Penelope Osborne 
by her will gave to the Corporation of the town of 
Buckingham the sum of 300/., the interest of which 


* was to be distributed equally among six poor men 


every 1st day of May, who were also to be provided 
every other year with a new green cloth gown, 
in which they were to appear on Sundays in 
attendance on the bailiff at the parish church. 
In the year 1631 Sir Simon Bennet by his will 


‘ Jeft an annuity of 20/. charged on the Boreton 


tithes for the purchase of ten blue coats for ten 

rmen. See Browne Willis’s History of Buck- 
tngham (1755), p. 85. According to the Report 
on the Corporation of Buckingham in 1833 (Par- 
liamentary Papers, 1835, vol. xxiii.) the Corpora- 


‘tion still continued to appoint six green-coat and 

- ten blue-coat men. From the same report it would 

‘appear that each of these men was entitled, on 

- the occasion of the election of a burgess, to a half 

oy = and one pound and a half of meat. Why 
Os. 


. should be charged for May bushes on 
the bailiff’s election I know not; but it should 
be borne in mind that the election of the bailiff 


‘ was always held on May 1.. G. F. BR. B. 


Lowe Famity, or Dersysuire (6" §. vii. 
121).—Mr. Greenstreet makes three charges 
against the accuracy of the sixth edition of Sir B. 


- Burke’s Landed Gentry in the matter of the Lowes 


of Derbyshire. 
1, As regards p. 990, he says that the Wolley 
document in no way indicates, as Sir B. Burke, 


‘ when citing it, assumes, that three persons of the 


name were brothers. In the sentence where Sir 


.B. Burke refers to Wolley he makes no such 


assumption. Abbreviated the sentence runs as 
follows: “Wm. del Lowe, who held lands at 
Macclesfield, and whose son Thomas was an alder- 
man there, was presumably the brother of Thomas 
del Lowe, who, according to the Wolley MSS., 


“married Margt. Legh, &c.” This is thetgnly re- 


ference to Wolley on p. 990, and no such assump- 
tion is based on it as Mr, GREENSTREET supposes. 


His first charge, therefore, falls to the ground. 


2. At p. 1450 Sir B. Burke-refers to “the 

Cheshire stock” of the Lowes. Mr. 
GreenstREET says the Shropshire family of La 
Lowe is the only family of note. But the existence 
of an ancient family of La Lowe in Shropshire 
does not disprove the existence of another ancient 
family of Lowe in Cheshire. Sir B. Burke begins 
his pedigree of Lowe of Highfield with these 


words : “This family is of long standing in the 
county Chester” (p. 990), and till the accuracy of 
this statement is disproved it is hypercritical to 
challenge the statement at p. 1450. 

3. Mr. GreenstREEt imputes to Sir B. Burke 
the statement that the family of Lowe of Locko 
“died out in the male line in 1785 with Richard 
Lowe, Esq.” I can find no such statement in the 
sixth edition of the Landed Gentry. Perhaps Mr. 
GreENSTREET will indicate the page he quotes 
from. Siema, 


“Notens Votens” (6% vii. 147).—A con- 
cise biography of Elisha Coles, with list of his 
works, will be found in Wood’s Ath. Ozxon., ed. 
Bliss, 1817, vol. iii. col. 1274; also an account of 
his uncle, Elisha Coles, author of A Practical 
Discourse on God’s Sovereignty. Wood says both 
were Northamptonshire men. Copies of the first 
edition, “ London, Printed by Andrew Clark for 
T. Basset, 1675,” are to be found in the Bodleian, 
the Douce, the Grenville, and the Huth libraries, 
Facing the title of the first edition is a plate, 
underneath the following :— 

“If to the Tongue of Tongues thou hast a mind, 

If to the best of Books thou art Inclin’d, 
Make this thy way, which pleasant is and plain 
Affects the Eye and Heart, Instructs the 7, " 


Joun TaYLor, 
Northampton 


Ever- (6 §. vii. 148).—Like the surnames 
having the same prefix, proper names, such as 
Eversden, Everdon, &c., may traced to Aper, 
Ger. eber, a boar. This animal plays an important 
part in ancient nomenclature, and a large number 
of surnames in use among us, even at the present 
day, may be traced to this root. To see the 
extent to which this animal was used in giving 
names to places we have only to turn over the 
pages of a gazetteer, and it will at once become 
evident. Under the form of swin, the boar, or 
pig (swine), has also given names to many places 
in England. I have before me a small pocket 
gazetteer, and under Swin I find eighteen different 
entries, all being names of places in England. The 
love of our Saxon forefathers for the flesh of this 
particular animal is a matter of history; but if we 
scan our geographies to purpose we shall find that 
even there this fact is attested. 

Rozert F, Garpiver. 


To Ratcu (6" §. vii. 89)—Why should it seem 
strange that Cumberland and Lincolnshire are 
using this verb in common? The dialects of the 
Danes who settled on the east coast and of 
the Norwegians who made themselves homes on 
the west were very near akin, and a strong family 
likeness in the surviving vocabularies is just what 
many people would expect to find. Cleasby and 
Vigfusson give rétta and rekja, to stretch, in the 
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great work which professes to be a “ Dictionary of 
the Old Icelandic Language, -or (as it may be 
called) the Classical Language of the Scandinavian 
race.” etch is in various dialects to stretch or 
reach (see Halliwell), and I suspect that these 
words, with ratch and raz, and others similar, 
have a Sanskrit great-([ know not how many 
times great) grandmother in rag, to stretch 
&c. If folk ratch in Lincolnshire when they tell 
gteat falsehoods, they are well matched by those 
who tell stretchers elsewhere. Sr. Swirary. 


This is a word that used to be common in 
Derbyshire, where it is spelt reach and pronounced 
ratch, “ Reaching leather” is used in the tenth 
edition of Cotton’s Scarronides, 1715, to indicate 
the quality of yielding or suppleness. See also 
The Delectable Ballad of the Derby Ram (Derby, 
Bemrose, p. 39, 4to.):— 

“ The tanner that tauned his hide, sir, 
{’m sure he 'll never be poor, 
For when he had tanned and retched it 
It covered all Linfin Moor.” 


Atrrep WALLIs. 


See Brocketi’s Glossary of North Country 
Words, vol. ii. p. 90, where the reader is referred 
to the word raz, so that there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Brockett considered ratch only another 
form of rax. The derivation there given is the 
Saxon word recean. G. Fisner. 


Barnes, in his Glossary of the Dorset Dialect 
(ed. 1863), gives this word as meaning to stretch, 
from the Anglo-Saxon recean, Scot. raz. 

J. 8. Upat. 


Inner Temple. 


_ This word was commonly used amongst the poor 
in Gloucestershire and Somersetshire some forty 
years ago, H. Bower. 


This word is in every-day use in both Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. H. Fisuwick, 


Tae Avrora Boreatis (6% §. vii. 125).—It is 
suggested that Job xxxvii. 22 refers to the aurora. 
“Fair weather cometh out of the north” means 
“golden” weather or bright light. The aurora 
borealis has been seen (I believe) within the last 
ten years as far south as Egypt. Barclay’s Dic- 
tionary says no aurora was recorded in England 
between Nov. 14, 1574, and March 6, 1716. Your 
correspondent Mr. C. L. Prince, F.R.A.S., says 
the appearance of the aurora in the south of Eng- 
land is “almost invariably followed by very stormy 
weather, after an interval of from ten to fourteen 
days” (Climate of Uckfield, p. 218). 

Freverick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton, 


The Dancers is a name given in mythology to 
the Pleiades, which are also an abode of the souls 


Frencu Raymes Poems §, vii, 
125).—Pope’s making “ shining rows” and “ billet 
doux” rhyme is hardly equal to the following 
rhyme from Hudibras Redivivus :— 

“T trudg’d along as fast, Cotzooks, 
As Porter with a Billet Deux [sic}.” 
Pt. i. canto i. (ed. 1708). 
F, C. Birxseck Terry, 


Scott’s rhyme is bad enough, but not so utterly 
ludicrous as Mr. Dixon makes it out. If Mr. 
Dixon will count as the beaver did, with his fingers 
and thumbs (to recur for once to the good old 
fashion of quoting Lewis Carroll), he will see that 
the second of the two ten-syllable lines begins 
with a, and that the rhyme is faut=roi. How 
the line came to be misprinted I am sure I do not 
know. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Kon : Swiss Vittaces §, vii. 90).--The 
late Dr. J. C. Bluntschli, in his great Staats- und 
Rechtsgeschichte der Stadt und Landschaft Ziirich 
(Ziirich, 1856), vol. i. p. 25, explains the termina- 
tion -ikon, common in the Ziirichgau, as being an 
abbreviation of -inghova, i.¢., the patronymic -ing 
and -hof, and denies that it has any connexion 
with the Latin ending -cum. He cites the case of 
Nossinchoven in 903, which in 1158 is Nosinchon, 
and later assumes its present form Nossikon. He 
refers for further details to H. Meyer's book 
Ueber die Ortsnamen des -—Kantons Ziirich, 1849. 
See, too, Mr. Freeman’s Comparative Politics, 
P. 395, where this termination is happily paralleled 

y the endings so often found in England, -ingham, 
e.g-, Gillingham, or -ington, ¢.g., Doddington. 
W. A. B. Cooxiper. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Gorpon or Park (6% §. vii. 166).— The 
descent of this baronetcy will be found in any 
edition of Burke’s Peerage prior to 1845. It be- 
came extinct by the death, in 1844, of Sir John Ben- 
jamin Gordon, the sixth baronet. Helen, daughter 
of Sir James, the third baronet, married John Duff, 
and her great-grandson succeeded to Park, and is 
the present Mr. Gordon-Duff, of Park and Drum- 
muir, Sir William, the fourth baronet, wasattainted 
in 1745, but escaped.to the Continent. It is not 
likely that any of his descendants are alive, the 
estate having gone, as mentioned above, to his 
sister's heir, His granddaughter (sister of the last 
baronet) married Mr. Richard Creed, of — 

IGMA. 


Sir William Gordon, the fourth baronet, of Park, 
“for his services to the Emperor of Germany was 
allowed, for himself and heirs, the rank of the first 
class of nobility in Hungary.” (Burke’s Peerage 
and Baronetage (fourth edit., 1832, 2 vols.), vol. i. 
p. 524. See also Epitaphs from Burial Grounds 


of the dead. Hype Crarke. 


in North-East of Scotland, by Andrew Jervis 
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4to. 1875), vol. i. p. 28.) Query, When did the 
etey of Gordon of Park me - ? 


Cavrcn Herarpry (6" §. vii. 149). 
—Ma. Hunert Bower has brought forward a most 
important matter. The monuments in our churches 
exhibit a mass of heraldic and genealogical record 
of inestimable value, and these, alas! are con- 
stantly being destroyed by what is called church 
restoration. Many of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
will be interested to learn that the monumental 
inscriptions and heraldic achievements in the 
chur of this county (Hants) have been rescued 
from obliteration. Some few wg since a gentle- 
man made a peregrination of the county, copied 
all the monumental inscriptions in the churches, 
and made excellent pen-and-ink drawings of the 
heraldry in a large folio volume. This MS. has 
recently been purchased by the British Museum 
and is now in the national library, The title 
and reference are as follows: —‘‘ Egerton MS, 
2364. ‘Copies of Monumental Inscriptions and 
Drawings of Arms in Churches of Hampshire, in- 
clading Winchester Cathedral,’ by A. J. Jewers. 
Paper, xix cent,, folio.” Surely similar work 
pone carried out throughout the country by 
archwological societies taking different counties, 
or sections of counties, 

8. James A. Sarrer. 

Basingfield, Basingstoke, 


Coxirixca (6% §. vii. 187).—I think there can 
be no doubt that colifinch is either an ignorant 
or a careless manner of writing colifichet. If Mr. 
Lyswn will take the trouble to walk up St. 
Martin's Lane and then proceed onwards through 
Great St. Andrew Street and Little St. Andrew 
Street, he will see the words “ Colifichets for sale ” 
marked up in the windows of all the numerous 
bird-shops which are to be found in those streets, 
A colifichet, however, can hardly be described as 
a biscuit; it is more like a thin roll of bread bent 
into a semicircular or semi-oval shape. I have 
known the word for many years past, and have 
always seen it written colifiehet. 

Georce Boas. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 


Da. Joun James (6" §, vii. 188).—Dr. James 
was one of my predecessors in the vicarage of 
Maxey. He had been Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and was for some years head 
master of Oundle School. For a time also he had 
the vicarage of Southwick, a few miles north of 
Oundle. He was appointed Canon Residentiary 
(then called Prebendary) of Peterborough in 1829, 
and so remained till his death in 1868. He was 
vicar of Maxey from 1832 to 1850 ; vicar of Peter- 
borough, 1833 to 1850; rector of Peakirk-cum- 
Glinton, 1850 to 1865. In this latter year the 


livings of Peakirk and Glinton were divided, and 
Dr. James resigned Peakirk, but retained Glinton 
till his death. All these places are in Northam 
tonshire. Dr. James died Dec. 15, 1868, in his 
eighty-sixth year, and is buried on the south side 
of the choir of Peterborough Cathedral. The mas- 
sive nave pulpit in the cathedral, recently removed 
during the rebuilding of the central tower, was 
erected as a memorial to him. It bears this 
inscription: “In Memoriam Johannis James, 
8.T.P. Hujus Ecclesis Cathedralis xt. Annos 
Canonici P.C. Filii Superstites a.p, mpcccLxxu1, 
Ob, xv. Dec. mpcocLxvitt.” 


W. D. Sweetiva, 
Maxey, Markot Deeping. 


The Annotated Rugby Register, i. 72, desoribes 
him as of Peterborough, formerly 
master of Oundle School.” 

P. J. F. Gantitxoy, 


Ricwarp anp ApAM Eston (6% 
S. vii. 69).—The English Cardinal Adam, who has 
such a beautiful medieval tomb in St. Cecilia’s, 
Rome, is always called Eston, but this name does 
not occur in his epitaph, which is simply as 
follows:— 

D.O.M. 

ADAM . ANGLO. TT. . CRCILIZ . PRESBYTERO 
CARDINALI , EPISOOPATVS . LEONDINENSIS . PERPETVO . 
ADMINISTRATORI , INTEGRITATE . DOCTRINA 
ET . RELIGIONE , PRESTANTI 
OBIT , DIE. XV. AVCVSTI (sic) , MCCUXCVITI. 
There are three shields on the tomb, the centre 
one quartering the leopards of England and the 
fleurs-de-lis of France, the English royal arms of 
the period, the shield edged at top with a jewelled 
band of balls and fleurs-de-lys. The other two 
are alike, and are occupied by a Latin cross, and 
at the fess point an eagle displayed ; no tinctures 
marked. These two shields are surmounted by 
what is doubtless intended for a cardinal’s hat, 
though the knotted cords end in three tassels 
instead of five, as ordered by the Council of 
Lyons one hundred and forty-three years before. 
The fine recumbent figure wears a plain tall 

Roman mitre. 

Laderchi has the following about him :— 

**Adam de Esthon Herefordiensis, nobilibus, teste 
Auberii, ex Ferdinando verd Ughellio, humilibus in 
Anglia natus — doctrina, ad summos in Eccle- 
sia pervenit honores, Ex Monacho Sti. Benedicti 
Episcopus Londinensis, ab Urbano VI. in prima, teste 
Ciacconio, cardinalium creatione ; ex Contelorio vero, in 
tertia seu quarta, id est anno 1384 Presb. Card. Tit. 8. 
Caciliw renunciatus est. Obiit Rome xiii Kal. Nov. an. 
1397 Sepultusque est in eodem suo Stax. Cacilia 
Titulo, in marmoreo sepulchro, ejus effigie, et insignibus, 
ac sequenti inscriptione exornato.” 

Then follows the above epitaph verbatim, with 
the exception of Londoniensis for “ Leondinensis,” 
the interpolation of four lines which are not on 


the tomb, and 9 different date, as follows ;— 
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“ Artibus iste Pater famosus in omnibus Adam 
Theologus summus, Cardiquenalis erat ; 
Anglia cui Patriam, Titulum dedit ista Beats 
ides Caciliw, morsq; Suprema Polum. 
Anno mocoxvil. Mense Septemb. xv.” 
(xvit. being clearly a misprint for xcvi.). Then 
follows a page of discussion as to the exact date 
at which he succeeded to the title; but he is 
throughout called simply Adam. There is no- 
thing more about his family, nor anything to 
throw light on whom it was this English cardinal 
left behind him in a foreign city to erect so chaste 
and costly a memorial. Cardinal Brignole, a late 
archbishop of Genoa, some years ago read vied 
on the antiquities of this church at the Accademia 
Pont. di Archeologia which might possibly con- 
tain some further on the subject; and 
Ciacconius’s and Contelori’s lists of cardinals might 
be consulted. R. H. Busx. 


Joan (pe Gennevitte), Countess or Marca 
(6" vii. 149).—Burke, Extinct Peerage (sub 
Mortimer, Gennvill, and De Lacy), gives as to 
the ancestry of this lady the following informa- 
tion :— 

“ Peter de Geneville, Governor of Windsor Castle, was 
a Provengal, said by some authorities to have been of 
low extraction, by others to have been brother to the 
chronicler De Joinville; he died 1249, leaving a son 
Geoffry, who married Maud, daughter of Gilbert de Lacy 
= of Walter de Lacy by Margaret de Braose) by 
gabel Bigod. This Geoffry was Lord of Trim in Ireland 
by right of his wife, and sat in Parliament. His son 
Peter de Genneville married Joan, daughter of Hugh 
le Brun, Count of La Marche, who married Isabel of 
Angouléme, widow of Jolin, King of England, and 
daughter of Aymer, Count of Angouléme,” 

H. L. O. 

PrespyTerian Orpinations, &c. vii. 167). 
—A copy of a manuscript belonging to Philip A. 
Hurt, Esq., of Bayonne, relating to the proceedings 
of the “ Wirksworth Classis ” (co. Derby), in which 
are recorded many ordinations during the Common- 
wealth, has been published by Rev. J. C. Cox in 
the T'ransactions of the Derbyshire Archwxological 
Society. W. Wess, M.D. 

Wirksworth. 


Dewnvrst Famity (6% S. vii. 167).—A pedi- 
gree of Dewhurst, of Dewhurst, will be found in 
St. George’s Visitation of Lancashire in 1613, and 
one of Dewhurst of Alston (not Ashton) in Dag- 
dale’s Visitation of 1664-5. Both these visita- 
tions have been printed by the Chetham Society 
(vols, Ixxxii. and Ixxxiv.). If your correspondent 
Lap will write to me direct, I can, perhaps, assist 


him. H. Fisuwick, F.S.A, 
The Heights, Rochdale, 


_ Acre (6% §, vii. 167).—So called 

simply, I suppose, becanse the origin of its posses- 

sion was unknown. ©. F. Wanrey, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Tryro, 


Leatuer ror Watt Decoration (6" §. vii. 
167).—Consult Davillier, Notes sur les Cuirs de 
Cordoue, Paris, 1878. Nemo. 


The walls of one of the rooms at Chatsworth are, 
I believe, covered with embossed 
Cc. B. 


Smirn, auras Heriz (6" S. vii. 167).—This 
family was of Withcote, co. Leicester. For some 
critical remarks upon their arms and descent see 


the Topographer and Genealogist, iii. es” 
New Univ. Club. —e 


Heratpry (6 §. vii. 168)—The arms de- 
scribed are those of Hillman, impaling Davies. 
No motto is given for the former family in Burke’s 
General Armory, but that of Davies is “Deus 
twetur.” J. Woopwarp. 


Otp Crocks (6 §. vii. 165, 237, 257, 371).— 
I have a clock which has been in my family for 
nearly two hundred years certain. It is in a tall 
oak case, the front of which is ornamented with 
Chinese figures and pagodas in gold lacquer work. 
The wood is said to be Scotch oak, and I am in- 
formed that in those days portions of clock cases 
were sent from Scotland to Holland. The Dutch, 
at that time having communication with China, 
sent the wood there to be ornamented. Mr. 
Spinks, a clockmaker here, describes the works 
as follows :— 

“ The striking department more of a turret or count 
wheel than at present. Steel arbors are particularly 
strong, with pivots and pinions which work from these 
arbors. Minute-wheel much larger than modern, and 
the suspension spring shorter. The two barrel wheels 
are much stronger than the modern. It bas string 
wheel with bow pallets. The bell has a particularly 
sweet tone. Supposed to have a quantity of silver in its 
composition.” 

The clock has moment, minute, and hour hands, 
It has brass gilt dial-plate showing day of month, 
and maker’s name, “ William Barrow, London,” 
on round silver plate; on each side of maker's 
name brass gilt fretwork with a dolphin on each 
side, and a female head finely carved in each 
corner of fretwork. It has raised silver figure 
plate for hours and seconds. If Mr. Ocravius 
Moreay, or any other of your correspondents, 
could give me any information about the maker, 
it would fix more certainly the age of the clock. 

Wu. N. Fraser. 

Edinburgh. 


Woopew Tomes anv Errictes (1* S. vii. 528, 
607; viii. 19, 179, 255, 454, 604; ix. 17, 62, 111, 
457; 6" S. vii. 377).—The following, contributed 
by Mr. J. P. Briscoe to Notes about Notts, edited 
by Mr. C. Brown, may be of interest to J, B. Z. A. 
and others:— 

** There formerly existed in the church of St, Mary, 
at Radcliffe-on-Trent, an oak figure, which was plac 
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over the tomb of Stephen de Radclive, who (judging 
from the fact that he was buried in the wall) was the 
founder or refounder of the church, Thoroton thus 
alludes to this sepulchral monument: ‘One of the 
Stephens, as the tradition is, gave the pasture to the 
town ; he lies in the south wall of the church, under his 
image cut in oak under anarch. This is now a thing of 
the past. It is said to have been destroyed by the loyal 
inhabitants, who dressed it to represent Bonaparte, and 
burnt it on the news of one of the Peninsular victories, 
Local tradition also asserts that it was permitted by 
the churchwardens to be carried away by the roughs of 
the village, and consumed in the street on the fifth of 


November, about seventy years ago.’” 
Jxo. J, 
Reference t., Free Public Libraries, 


ottingham. 


Mr. Clements Robert Markham contributed to 
the Archeologia, vol. xlvi. p. 279, a list of such 
wooden effigies in England as were known to him. 
I think it is pretty nearly complete. Iam not 
able to make a single addition to it. I fear that 
one of the effigies noted by Mr. Markham—that 
of Ratcliffe-on- Trent, Nottinghamshire — has 

rished. Mr. John Potter Briscoe, in his Old 

ottinghamshire, has published a short article on 
this place by Mr. F. Dobson, from which I extract 
the following passage :— 

“ Thoroton (1677), in his account of Radcliffe, has this 
peragraph: * Mr. Stephen de Radclive had a son named 

phen, and he had a son named Stephen and one named 
Ancelline, who was living 29 H. III. One of the 
Stephens, as the tradition is, gave the pasture to the 
town ; he lies in the south wall of the church under his 
image cut in oke, under an arch.’ I have often wondered 
what became of this old relic, when a short time ago, on 
turning over the pages of an old directory (White's, 
1852), under the heading of ‘R,’ I came across the 
following : ‘The church has a nave and chancel with a 
tower and four bells, and had lying in a niche a wooden 
figure of Stephen Radcliffe, said to be the founder, whicb 
the loyal inhabitants dressed to represent Bonaparte, 
and [it] was burnt on the news of one of the Peninsular 
victories,’ Can it be possible that this piece of barbarism 
actually took place?” —P. 38. 


Evwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


N. Hawxsmoor’s “Ssort Historicart Ac- 
count oF Lonpon 1736 vii. 
348, 396).—If Mr. Gray will call here, I shall be 
happy to show him a copy of the above work in 
this library. Avex, Beazevey. 

R.LB.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 


Tue Pavssitan Layovace (6" §. vii. 128, 
157).—Ample information can be found in Brock- 
haus’s Conversations Lexicon under the head of 
“Litauen”; also in Brunet’s Table Méthodique 
under the head of “ Linguistique ” (Belles Lettres). 

A. T. 


Heratpic Saretp versvs Heratpic Lozexcr 
(6 8, vii. 187).—Fousit has made a curious mis- 
take ; for whatever havoc Parliament may make 


with the prohibited degrees, it can hardly enable 


a man to be descended from his own wife, or a lady 
to be descended from her husband. Yet he tells 
us the heraldic authorities may grant him a right 
to quarter his wife’s arms, and speaks of the arms 
of a lady’s husband quartered with herown. Now 
as quarterings are the arms only of heiresses from 
whom one is descended and whose blood one re- 
resents, it is quite impossible to get them from a 
Locbend or a wife. They come by birth, not by 
marriage. It seems to me the first lesson he needs 
is to learn the difference between quarterings, 
quarters, and impaling. P. P. 


Equestaian Figures on (6% §, 
vii. 205).—I can give Mr. Wricut an example 
from Bridgnorth, in Shropshire. In St. John 
Street in that town is an ancient mansion, called 
Diamond Hall, formerly inhabited by Mr. William 
Hardwicke, the Shropshire antiquary, and built 
by Roger Pope, an equerry to Charles IL, out of 
the proceeds of the stakes won by a celebrated 
horse, called Diamond, belonging to him. A figure 
of a horse and rider was placed upon the roof of 
the house by its builder, and remained there till 
quite recently (teste Mr. Hubert Smith, Memoir 
of William Hardwicke, Esq., Randall, Madeley, 
Salop, 1879). F. 


Avtuors oF Qgorarioxs Wantep (6% §. vii. 
389).— 
The lines, 

“ Slowly moves the march of ages,” &c., 
are ina short poem entitled “Ohne Hast, ohne Rast,” 
which appeared in a volume called The Drama of Life: 
on Aspiranda, by John Alfred Langford, ees, in 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Real Lord Byron: New Views of the Poets Life. 

By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 2vols, (Hurst & Blackett.) 
STarTLine as is the title assigned by Mr. Jeaffreson to 
his latest work, its appropriateness will not be seriously 
contested. That the public up to this date should have 
had very infrequent glimpses of the real —_ is a 
cause for little surprise. Wrapped up in selfishness and 
vanity, Byron took care never to show himself in his 
true colours. In his life as in his works, he was always 
posing, and his self-arraignment, though it has stirred 
the unwise or the unscrupulous into monstrous accusa- 
tions, is transparent folly. What Byron in his life failed 
to doin the way of mystifying the public was accom- 
plished by Moore in his so-called biography. More than 
one companion of Byron has sought to show the world 
the poet in his true colours. A strong nature, however, 
like that of Byron, exercises a potent influence over a. 
weaker, and the revelations that have been afforded b 
Medwin or by Trelawny require, though in a very dif- 
ferent degree, to be received with caution. Byron's 
enemies meanwhile, from Lady Caroline Lamb down- 
wards, have been even more misleading than his friends, 
the result being that Byron to this day is seen in a light 
as distorted as though he were regarded through one of 
those rose-cut crystals every facet of which presents an 
object in some new aspect of deformity. 
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It has been the good fortune of Mr. Jeaffreson, and 
indirectly that of his countrymen also, that the explora- 
tions in which he has long been professionally engaged 
have brought to light important correspondence having 
reference to and bearing upon the poet and his imme- 
diate surroundings. This correspondence, should it ever 
see the light, will do so in a shape very different from 
that of Mr. Jeaffreson’s two volumes of biography. It 
follows that while the significance of the discovery is 
made plain, the materials themselves of which it is com- 
posed remain in the background. With these, then, 
there is no need to concern ourselves. Mr. Jeaffreson 
shows us a portrait of Byron the fidelity of which we 
recognize by such light as is supplied us from the works. 
Instead of 2 man of mysteries and crimes, with a coul so 
burdened that while to none could its iniquity be revealed, 

et by sheer torture come vague avowal was wrung from 
his lips, we see Byron wearing his heart upon his sleeve, 
and incapable of a momentary reticence on the subjects 
on which his future depends. Given to habits of intro- 
spection, he found in every temporary mood a portion 
of his true nature, and with poetic fervour he regarded a 

assing impulse as a grand passion. To those who took 

im au sérieux he became an enigma; to people of clear 
brain he was, as Mr. Jeaffreson states, a riddle easy to 
be solved. In saying that vanity was the key-note to 
his nature no more is eaid than holds true of a sadly 
large proportion of those who are put prominently in 
evidence before the world. A point of importance in 
regard to his self-accusations, and, indeed, to his actions, 
is that he appears, so far as his own statements concern- 
ing himself can be trusted, to have had constant recourse 
to laudanum. What influence this drug had upon him 
will never be known until the romance of De Quincey is 
put on one side and scientific evidence as to the effect of 
opium is obtained, 

With Byron himself, however, we are less called upon 
to concern ourselves than with Mr, Jeaffreson and the 
manner in which he has accomplished his task. Not 
easy is it to imagine a narrative more dramatic, more 
stirring, and at the same time more trustworthy than 
Mr. Jeaffreson supplies. So clear is the evidence of the 
falsehood of such charges as Mrs, Beecher Stowe elected 
to transmit, the author scarcely stops to dwell upon it. 
Content to tell the truth, he leaves the reader to see how 
in its presence falsehood disappears. It is less that the 
touch of an Ithuriel’s spear reveals what is lurking in 
another shape than that in the presence of sunlight 
spectral appearances lose their power to dismay. Years, 
many years, after the time when Lady Byron is supposed 
to have held such views concerning her sister-in-law as 
rendered impossible intercourse of any sort, she is shown 
in close and confidential communication with her. This 
fact itself is enough to dispose of the statement Mrs. 
Stowe transmitted, It is, however, but one out of many 
things which prove the whole charge impossible. Upon 
Byron's pleasure in “bamming” those with whom he 
was thrown into association, and, indeed, the world 
generally, Mr. Jeaffreson writes happily ; and he bears 
out what has been said about the way in which poets 
treat their passing moods when he describes as “ comical” 
Byron’s despairing utterances the moment after he has 
been “snowballing Hobhouse on the Wengern Alp, 
and laughing till he almost cracked his sides at the 
repeated falls of his mountain guide.” Space fails to do 
justice to a work of this character, or even to indicate a 
few of its facets. In the two volumes he now supplies 
Mr. Jeaffreson may claim to have produced a work which 
establishes itself at once as standard, and which, for 
grace of style as well as for intrinsic value, will retain a 
permanent place in literature. His volumes supply, in 
place of a grotesque outline of an impossible being, a 


portrait which has all the fidelity of a photograph and 
all the value of a well-executed picture. 


Some Reasons against the Transfer of the Jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords in regard to Scottish Titles of 
Honour to the Court of Session of Scotland. By 
William Oxenham Hewlett, F.S.A, (Wildy & Sons.) 

Mr, Hewtert's former work was mainly historical in 

its character, and only secondarily controversial. His 

present book is both historical and controversial, but 
mainly the latter. It is for that very reason less pleasant 
reading, especially as the side which Mr. Hewlett takes is 
one marked by a keenness of partisanship evidently very 
strong, particularly at the present moment. While Mr. 
Hewlett’s first book may well remain a useful work of 
reference, whatever opinion different readers may hold 
as to its weakness in scientific genealogy, his present 
publication is clearly a pitce de circonstance. It contains 
some curious statements—curious, at least, in the way in 
which they are put, if not also curious in themse! ves, 

We are glad to learn that the Earl of Kellie does not 

deny that the heir of line of his uncle is his cousin, 

We do not quite know how he well could have denied 

that fact. What he does deny, we are told, is the con- 

sequences which, in the opinion of such men as the late 

Alexander Sinclair and James Maidment, necessarily 

flowed from that fact. In truth, what the admission 

comes to is something like this—we cannot deny that 

A. B. is the heir of line of C. D., only we say there was 

nothing of which he could be the heir. It appears to us, 

on the other hand, that Earl Cairns himself recognized 
that there might be something, and that the very thing 
which alone has ever been claimed by the heir of line. 
We observe a somewhat peculiar trick of language on 
the part of Mr. Hewlett which seems to cover a view of 
the peerage of Scotland not put forth by him in plain 
words, but which, if it means anything, means that in 

his opinion there is not in existence any such thing as a 

peerage of Scotland. He speaks constantly of Scottish 

ecrages as “formerly peerages of Scotland,” as though 

y the Act of Union they had ceased to be such. This, 
we submit, is a radical misconception. They are as 
much peerages of Scotland still as the Irish peerages are 
peerages of Ireland, and the English peerages anterior to 
the Union with Scotland are peerages of England. The 
only alteration made by the Union was one which at- 
tached to the persona of the Scottish peer, who became 
by the Unicn entitled to the personal privileges, what- 
ever they might be, of a peer of Great Britain. But his 
peerage remained what it was before, a peerage of Scot- 
land, and he himself remained a peer of Scotland, with 
the added character of a peer of Great Britain. It was 
in virtue of this new character that petitions to the 

Crown began to be preferred by Scottish peers, That 

was a new right which they had acquired if they chose 

to use it. But the old right of access to the Court of 

Session, it is submitted, was never taken away, and must 

have remained an inseparable accident of their Scottish 

peerage. The new tribunal, so cilled, to which the 

Crown referrei Scottish petitions, viz., the Committee 

for Privileges of the House of Lords, was unquestionably 

one unknown to Scottish law before the Union, and we 
are not aware that it is known to that law at the present 
day, asa Scottish court, Veritas temporis filia. 


English Dramatists of To-day. By William Archer, 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tals is a frank, an able, and a much-needed book. If, 

as some lookers-on are inclined to think, the stage is a 

place where the conditions of success are more difficult 

than in other places, and where both author and actor 

are impeded by collateral considerations which are un- 
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favourable to their development, there is all the more 
need that a prophet should arise whose interests are not 
intimately allied with either, and who is bold enough to 
epeak the language of sincerity, however unpalatable. 
“We have,” says Mr. Archer, “ got into a vicious circle, 
and seem likely to on turning in it indefinitely. A 
frivolous public calls for frivolous plays, and frivolous 
lays breed a frivolous public. The public degrades 
managers, the managers the authors, the authors the 
actors, the actors the critics, and the critics the public 
in.” These are brave words, and they are not the 
bravest inthe book. After them the reader may be prepared 
for Mr. Archer's excellent plaint against the non-literary 
ebaracter of existing stage-work, and his enlightened 
but perfectly merciless examination of contemporary 
playwrights. If Boileau’s advice to the poet— 

Paites-vous des amis prompts A vous censurer 
has any weight, the modern dramatist should make a 
friend of Mr. Archer, and “ grapple him to his soul with 
hooks of steel,” 


a Biographical Sketch. By F.G. Kitton. 
( way. 
A WONDERFULLY rapid and indefatigable worker, Leech 
died in harness on October 29, 1864, at the early age of 
forty-six. His extraordinary aptitude for drawing 
showed itself very soon, and it is said that Flaxman, on 
seeing some of his youthful productions, declared that 
“the boy must be an artist; he will be nothing else or 
less.” Though educated for the medical profession at 
St, Bartholomew's Hospital, Leech gradually gave up his 
medical work and devoted himself entirely to his pencil. 
It was on August 7, 1841, that his first sketch appeared 
in the pages of Punch, and from that time to his death 
he continued to delight us all with his inexhaustible 
fund of humour. It is a strange fact that though Leech 
has been dead nearly twenty years, yet no complete his- 
of his life has yet been written. In the absence of 
a fuller biography we — welcome Mr, Kitton’s 
interesting little sketch, which is accompanied with 
several illustrations of Leech’s sketches and a very useful 
chronological list of works wholly or partly illustrated 
by the subject of the memoir. 


We have received The Shipwreck of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel on the Scilly Islandsin paper read before the 
Society of Antiquaries by James Herbert Cooke, F.S A. 
(Gloucester, Bellows). We owe this interesting pam- 
phlet to Mr. Cooke having come into ssion of some 
manuscript notes as to the terrible shipwreck in which 
Sir Cloudesley Shovell and 2,000 others perished. They 
were made about two years after the event by a Mr, 
Edmund Herbert, who was Deputy l’aymaster-General 
of the Marine Regiments, and was sent to the Scilly Isles 
to conduct rations for the recovery of salvage from 
the wreck. Mr. Cooke has made his account as comp'ete 
as possible by consulting the log-books of the other 
vesrels of the squadron which are now preserved in the 
Public Record Office. We believe this to be by far the 
best and most complete account of the great shipwreck 
which at present exists. Mr. Cooke seems to have no 
doubt as to Sir Cloudesley Shovell’s having been a Nor- 
f Ik man, The balance of evidence is perhaps in favour 
of this, but genealogists should not rest satisfied until 
his origin is demonstrated. Yorkshire as well as Nor- 
folk puts in a claim for him. Abraham de la Pryme 
states in his Diary (Surtees Soc., No. 54) that Shovell 
“was a poor lad, born in Yorkshire, who was at first 
ostler at an iun at Redford, in Nottingbamshire; and 
after that, being weary of his place, he went to Stock- 
with, in Lingolnshire, where he turned tarpaulin, and 
from thence, getting acquainted with the he a 
up to what he now is” (p. 169). Mr. Cooke's little 


book contains a food pedigree of the family, which 
shows how several notable men of the present or recent 
days epring from the great admiral. The late Dr. Pusey 
and the late Warden of Merton College, Oxford, memor- 
able for having contested the representation of that 
university with the present Prime Minister, were both 
descended from Sir Cloudesley's daughter Elizabeth. 


Tue first number of Old Lincolnshire is good, but it 
does not come up to the idea we had formed of it. 
It was surely a mistake to begin with a print of the 
tower of Boston Church, There are hundreds of in- 
teresting objects in that great county which have never 
been engraved or represented in any permanent form. 
why, has begin with the most hackneyed subject in 

re 


In Memorntam.—A correspondent writes: — “The 
columns of “N. & Q.” should record the death of an old 
correspondent, the Rev. F. B. Butler, of Haileybury 
College, at the early age of forty-two, Mr. Butler was 
educated at St. Paul’s School and the King’s School, 
Canterbury, and was elected to a Postmastership at 
Merton College, Oxford. At Oxford he was one of the 
founders of the Canning Society. At rary oped he en- 
couraged the study of the subject to which ho was a 
cially devoted by the establishment of an antiqua: 
society. His friends will long deplore the premature 
loss of a man of rare gifts, and every quality necessary 
to achieve distinction except ambition; whilst his re- 
tiring disposition only made him dearer to those who 
were privileged to know him best.” 


We find, with much regret, that the writer of the 
query “ Washington's Ancestors,” ante, p. 368, adopted 
as his nom de plume the name of a gentleman well 
known in connexion with genealogical researches, 
thereby causing him much annoyance, 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

©» all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

A Reaper Bouciong”),— You evidently mean 
“ Beauséant,” the Templar war-cry, mentioned by 
Boutell, Heraldry, p. 334, and by Scott, Jvanhoe, c. xiii. 
It was the name of the banner of the order, but the 
meaning is not explained by either Boutell or Scott, and 
is, we believe, still an open question. 

F. W. W.—You shall have a proof of the present 
instalment, 

G, J. Gray (Cambridge).—We shall be glad to have 
aus ( ) gla 


Cot. A. F. (Edinburgh).—We should like to have the 
paper. Please supply an introduction. 

R. E, Bantiert.—Consult Buckle’s History of Civi- 
lization, 

J. A. FowLen.—Apply to the Publisher of “ N. & Q.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN ASIA. 


AC ROS 5 
FROM CANTON 


CHRYS BE: 
TO MANDALAY. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, Executive Engineer, India Public Works, F.R.G.S, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
With Three Original Maps, and about 300 Illustrations, mostly from Original Photographs and Sketches, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 2/. 2s, 


[Second Edition, 


TIMES says :—‘ No book could possibly appear more opportunely than these interesting volumes....More remarkable than any preceding 


The 
in that part of China.. 
ST. JAMES S GAZETTE says Not 
as well as : valenene journeys of exploration undertaken in recent years. 


U VIEW s:—' Mr. Colquhoun takes us into an entirely new count 
The SATURDAY RE say and in view of the 
leasant reading, and is full of instruction for all classes.’ 
iLY NEWS says it is ‘A welcome narrative of his bold and enterprising journey.” 


for the future turn to Mr. Colquhoun.... Well worth perusal, a 


appearance... 
The DA 


-- Doubly welcome, coming as they do at a crisis in the affairs of the Indo-Chinese peninsula.”’ 
less important to the Indian statesman than to the English merchant.. 


--One of the most adventurous 


a view of Yunnan we 
in Tonquin it is particularly opportune in its 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s, 


FREDERIC THE GREAT 


AND MARIA THERESA. 


From hitherto Unpublished Documents, 1740-1742, 


By the DUC de BROGLIE, Member of the French Academy, &c. 


Extract from a long Review in the EDINBURGH REVIEW for April, 1883. 
“The Duc de Broglie has given us a book, charming in itself, and most interesting from the new light which it throws on the 


transactions it describes... 


.-It is a record of folly, or wickedness, and of treachery, such as have seldom been equalled; it is worked out with 


close attention to accuracy in even minute details, and, with a rare and poetic feeling, it gives an enthralling interest to what has sometimes 


been considered a dull, and what Frederic’s admirers ‘would fain believe a forgotten, episode. 
it tells of kings and queens, of wars and deaths, of heroic resolve and patriotic enthusiasm, of v illainy, perfidy, and 


and the sublime ; 


It has, indeed, all the elements & the , tragic 


“ CoL, Burnaby WILL, IF HE DOES NOT TAKE CARE, BE ECLIPSED AS AN ADVENTUROUS TRAVELLER 
BY HIS WIFE.” — 


MRS. FRED BURNABY’S NEW WORK. 


THE HIGH ALPS IN WINTER; or, Mountaineering in Search of Health, 


1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 2 Maps, and several Illustrations from Photographs, cloth gilt, 14s. 
The Alpine Journal says :-—" This unparalleled series of winter ascents, executed by a lady, will form one of the most brilliant chapters in the 


history of winter mountaineer! 


ing.” 
Truth says ;—“* Mrs. Burnaby has published a book of her wanderings over Swiss mountains in winter....Charmingly fresh and realistic.” 


MR. PHIL ROBINSON'S NEW WORK IS 


SINNERS and SAINTS: a Tour 


Across the States and Round Them ; with Three Months among 
Mormons. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. éd. [Now ready. 


A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


The WAR BETWEEN CHILE and 


PERU, 1879-1881. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, c.B. With 
4 Mops. Crown 8vo. "cloth extra, les 

“ En cuanto a los hechos y su hilacion + el libro es exacto.” 
Bi Mercurio (Valparaiso), March 14, 1889. 

“As regards facts and ther historical connexion the book is accurate ” 
Review in the Chilian Newspsper Mercure 

* The first cogecustive history of the war to which the English public 

has had access.”— Timer. 


Dedicated to WLR. the Prince of Wales by permiesi n. 


SANDRINGHAM: Past and Present, 


With some Historic Memorials of the Norfolk Coast. By Mrs. 
HE JUNES. Crown 320 pages, with 8 

(Now ready. 
at > vepestient little book. full of interest in the present and the 
par. is * Sandringham,’ &e. Mrs. Herbert Jones has doue her graceful 
werk with ‘conscience and tender heart.’....All these alliances—are 
p a.uly set forth, in a style at once modest and captivating. Nor does 
the author limit her work to the unravelling of genealogical in- 
tricacies. Her love of natural history shows itself....This charming 
» which tells as much cf the Sandringham of to- day as may fitly 

ipterest the genera! reader, is handsomely illustrated.” 
Daily 


TI" NEW NOVEL TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES I8 


A FOOL for his PAINS. By Helena 
GULLIFER, Author of “Trust Her Not,” &c. 3 yy 

RAMBLA- SPAIN: an Account of a 
Recent Trip across Senin. By the Author of “ Che Countries.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. (Just ready. 


The NEW_VOLUME, now ready, of the SERIES of ronges 
and. CULUNIES, Edited by F. 
PULLING, M.A., F.R.G. 
|GERMANY. By 8. 8. Baring- Gould, 


Author of “Germany, Past an .” Crown 8yo0. cloth, 
price 38. 


HANDBOOKS of ELEMENTARY 


ART. By N. WAnvass. Crown 8vo. cloth, very fally illus 
trated, price 3s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY Supeny of PAINTING—OLD MASTERS. 
An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of PAINTING—MODERN. 
An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of SCULPURE of all COUNTRIES. 


An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE of all 
COUNTRIES. 
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London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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